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we take to he among the brightest of the many brilliant gems in this 
collection of Masonic jewels .... Dr. Forshaw has done much 
for the Craft, but we question if he has ever rendered it more signal 
service, than he has by publishing his ' Masonic Musings ' for careful 
perusal and conscientious study by the Brotherhood. He has treated 
a sublime theme sublimely. He has, indeed, risen to the height of 
his great argument." — Masonic Record. 

" We are pleased Bro. Forshaw has made this collection, as we 
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is the recognised Muse of English Masonic Verse." — Indian Free- 
mason. 

" There are few poets, especially in our own dfiy, who have earned 
a wider reputation than Bro. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D. whose graceful 
verse has from time to time appeared in The Keystone. Bro. Forshaw 
is not a mere maker of verse, but a poet of a very iiigh order, and one 
whose writings possess much to profit by." 
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To His Worship 
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(Mayor of Stratfohd-on-Avon)) 

President of the Shakespeare Club, 



Like as the tributes tended to a King 

By loyal subjects who would homage pay, 
So are these verses which to you I bring 

And proudly place them in your hands to-day. 
They form a fadeless wreath — a laurel crown — 

A garland gathered from two hemispheres ; 
And so they add to priceless Will's renown 

Not vain these efforts of three hundred years ! 
Some of the bloom in regal splendour clad 

Is twined with humble buds of lowly birth; 
Yet unison is here and I am glad 

That Shakespeare's Shrine has harmonized the earth ; 
And brought the bards of every realm and race 
To sing the praises of this hallowed place ! 

Chas. F. Forshaw. 



PREFACE. 



This is not the first attempt to publish a poetical 
anthology of those who have paid tribute at Shake- 
speare's Shrine. It is however, though far from 
complete, the most exhaustive work of its kind yet 
produced, and an effort has been made to give as 
representative a selection of poetic tributes from all 
ages down to the present, as the limits of the volume 
will permit. Though the information may surprise my 
readers it would be a comparatively easy task to compile 
a dozen similar volumes, and then only have touched 
the fringe of the mantle which clothes the memory of 
the greatest poet the world has ever known — the divine, 
the gentle, the immortal Shakespeare. 

Many of the verses in this volume have been 
specially composed for insertion herein, others have 
been sent in response to my request for " Poems on 
Shakespeare" in that incomparable and eagerly- welcomed 
weekly, " Notes and Queries," to the editor of which 
my cordial thanks are due. From the British Museum 
and the Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford- 
on-Avon, rare old broadsides and ballads have been 
unearthed and reprinted in the following pages, and 
for the kindly and generous assistance rendered to me 
by Mr. W. Salt Brassington, F.S.A. the Librarian of 
the latter mentioned place I acknowledge my great 
indebtedness. 



To my friend, Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B. who 
was for so long and honourably connected with the 
British Museum, I am also under an obligation for 
his kindness in permitting me to include his paper on 
the " Plays partly written by Shakespeare." 

Other gentlemen who have rendered special service 
are, Councillor G. M. Bird, J. P. Mayor of Stratford- 
on-Avon, Dr. J. T. Thorp, F.R.Hist.S. of Leicester, 
Mr. Butler Wood, F.R.S.L. of Bradford, the Rev. 
W. J. Gomersall, F.R.S.L. of London, Mr. Brodie 
Fraser, F.R.Hist.S. of the " South Wales Daily News," 
and Mr. A. H. Arkle, of Birkenhead. 

For permission to reprint verses of which they 
hold the copyright, I am grateful to Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. Smith, Elder & Co. Dr. Ludwig Mond, and 
the Century Co. New York. 

A special meeting of the trustees of the Shakes- 
peare Birthday Trust was held on October 12th, 1904, 
at Stratford-on-Avon, to decide finally the fate of 
the Hornby Cottages, which abut upon the garden 
of the poet's birthplace, and are said to have been 
occupied by members of the poet's family. The Mayor 
presided, and among the trustees present were Lord 
Leigh (Lord-Lieutenant of the county), the Marquis 
of Hertford, Lord Ronald Gower, Sir Theodore Martin, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, and Mr. Lionel Cust. Apologies 
for absence were received from the Earl of Warwick, 
Lord Redesdale, and Sir Henry Irving. Sir Henry 
Irving wrote that he was in favour of the retention 
of the old cottages if their presence would not en- 
danger the safety of the birthplace. 

via. 



Mr. Sidney Lee, in a long speech, urged reasons 
why the cottages should be saved. He said that they 
were standing in Shakespeare's time, and were in- 
directly connected with the poet. They were owned 
at one time by Thomas Nash, who married Shakes- 
peare's grand-daughter, and possessed interesting i6th 
century timber work, roof, and walls. Shakespeare's 
father signed the conveyance deed. There were other 
circumstances connected with them which claimed 
their reverence. Their proposed demolition had given 
rise to a good deal of personal feeling, which he asked 
them to discard. 

The motion to pull down the cottages was even- 
tually defeated by two votes. 

C. F. F. 

Bradford, 

October, 1904. 



FOREWORD 

By A. BRODIE FRASER, 

Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. 



WHAT is literary criticism ? I may vary the 
question and ask, what is hterary judg- 
ment ? Is it something that is determined 
by fixed laws and can be reduced to an 
exact science ? What are its principles : are they 
immutable ? We shall find the answer in the 
history of men's opinions of other men's work, 
and I am bound to confess that for myself I find nothing 
so chaotic, so confusing and so unsatisfactory, as that 
phase of literary effort which passes by the name of 
Criticism or Judgment. I have rarely found two 
critics agree in the value of any book, and I take it 
that literary judgment is determined not by fixed laws 
but by the mental condition of the critic when he passes 
the work under his review. But out of this unsatisfactory 
condition of literary criticism which held good for 
centuries there is slowly evolving what I may term 
the T. P. O'Connor system, which, by giving extracts 
from a book, leaves judgment in large measure to 
the general reader. 



There is another phase, however, and it is with 
this that this volume is chiefly concerned. Great 
men have passed judgments on men as great as, and 
sometimes greater than, themselves. But, as in literary 
criticism-proper, we find that the expression of opinion 
is largely the result of personal friendship or personal 
spite, and can hardly ever be regarded as judgment 
that will stand the test of time. For example, Carlyle, 
without beating about the bush, called Herbert Spencer 
" an immeasurable ass," while Herbert Spencer arrives 
at the same conclusion about Carlyle, though he ex- 
presses it in the terms of his philosophy. And to 
come to the subject of this volume, we have Greene's 
opinion that Shakespeare was " an upstart crow 
beautified with our feathers," and we find even B5^on, 
much in the spirit of David when he called all men 
liars, writing without the inspiration of his muse that 
" Shakespeare and Milton have had their rise, and 
they will have their decline." 

What, then, shall we say to these things ? Is 
there soundness or finality in human judgment ? Well : 
this volume shows clearly this fact that while men 
of genius have passed what, on the very face of it, 
has been rash and unsound judgment on Shakespeare, 
the poets in their moments of inspiration have paid 
such tribute to the Master as is to-day universally 
accepted as at once sincere and sound. Just because 
Bjnron did give reins to his eagle-winged muse, we 
have been able to place him among the admirers 
of the great dramatist, and we may take it, I think, 
that no critic is more to be relied upon than the poet 
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in his moments of inspiration. This is borne out very 
clearly in this volume. 

Into the larger question of Shakespeare himself, 
it is not our purpose to enter. Whatever the carping 
critics may do, or say about him, there is one thing 
they cannot do. They cannot leave him alone. He 
has been the subject of more discussion than any modern 
writer, and Shakespeare Literature would fill a library. 
He stands in a class by himself, without a rival near 
his throne — the pride of the British race and the glory 
of the world of Mind. As Carlyle has finely said : 
" Consider now, if they asked us. Will you give up 
your Indian Empire or your Shakespeare, you English ; 
never have had any Indian Empire, or never have 

had any Shakespeare ? we, for our part, should 

not we be forced to answer : Indian Empire or no 
Indian Empire ; we cannot do without Shakespeare ! 
Indian Empire will go, at any rate, some day ; but 
this Shakespeare does not go, he lasts forever with 
us ; we cannot give up our Shakespeare ! " 
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PLAYS PARTLY WRITTEN BY 
SHAKESPEARE. 



Plays partly written by Shakespeare. 



R LECTURE 



Delivered to the London Shakespeare Society, April, 1904, 

BY 

RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. 

VICE-PRESIDENT ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 



Being unexpectedly invited to address the London Shakes- 
peare League in the course of the Shakespeare Memorial Week, 
I have felt that I should most prudently consult the interests 
both of my insufficiency and of your information by selecting 
a manageable subject, admitting of treatment as a whole within 
moderate limits. I have accordingly chosen one which I 
hope, fairly merits such a character, that interesting section 
of Shakespeare's plays in which he evidently had a coadjutor, 
and which suggest the alluring inquiries how this came 
to pass, who the coadjutor was, to what extent co-operation 
proceeded, and whether it was a conscious and intelligent co- 
operation throughout, or whether the work of our dramatist 
was put into his colleague's hands to revise and complete as 
seemed to him good. You will observe that this definition 
excludes the doubtful plays attributed to Shakespeare. If 
Shakespeare wrote any part of Titus Andronicus and Edward 
the Third, he certainly did not write the whole ; they would, 
therefore, if his participation in them were proved, fall within 
the scope of our inquiry. But his participation in either, 
though not impossible, is not as yet sufiiciently demonstrated 
to render such an inquiry profitable in their case, or even safe. 
If a new Coleridge were to arise with an insight into Shakes- 
peare's capabilities and incapabilities with which we have not been 
favoured, we might, if he caught us engaged in such a dis- 
cussion, find ourselves in the position of James the First's 
courtiers with respect to the bowl and fish. Neither do I 



propose to include the three parts of Henry the Sixth, because 
although these plays are certainly not entirely from Shakes- 
peare's hand, it seems clear that the works of his predecessors 
lay before him as raw material, precisely hke HoUnshed's 
Chronicle or Pluta;rch's Roman lives, and that as regards the 
Second and Third Parts, at least (there is probably very little 
of his in the First part), he treated them in the same manner. 
There was, therefore, no co-operation, and no problem exists 
to be solved. Five plays remain fairly within my scope, " Timon 
of Athens," " Pericles, Prince of Tyre," " Henry VIII.," " The 
Two Noble Kinsmen," and " The Taming of the Shrew." Upon 
these last two I shall only offer a few observations, after speaking 
more at large upon the rest, as " The Taming of the Shrew " re- 
quires but a few words, while " The Two Noble Kinsmen " 
might well have a lecture to itself. 

It may surprise some of my hearers to be told that so 
considerable a part of the work which passes under Shakes- 
peare's name is probably not from his hand. Considering, 
however, the extent to which dramatic collaboration prevailed 
in his day, when a single play had not unfrequently three 
authors, it is not surprising that he should have occasionally 
condescended to it, and I believe we shall find that good reasons 
can be assigned for his adoption of it. One general reason, 
moreover, may be adduced to cover all. All the dramas 
in question, (if we include " The Taming of the Shrew,'" as I 
think we may, though I know that this will not be universally 
admitted), belong to the latter half of his dramatic career, 
when he was getting just a, Uttle tired, and sated with con- 
tinual triumph. According, moreover, to a probable tradition, 
he was during this period under contract to furnish the London 
theatre with two plays a year, which would sometimes render 
the aid of a colleague acceptable. 

The problem is, how was this aid rendered ? Many 
methods would be feasible. Shakespeare might take up the 
unfinished play of a, contemporary and adapt it to his Uking, 
or a, complete play, and expunge all that he disapproved, re- 
placing this by his own work ; or he might take an inferior writer 
into his pay, as it were, and commission him to write a certain 
indicated portion of the projected drama, he himself writing 
the rest, and revising his subordinate's work. Or an unfinished 
production of his own might, with or without his consent. 



be turned over to another, to work his sweet will upon with 
or without supervision by the original writer. Or he might 
frame a compact with another poet more nearly on his own 
level, and work with him upon a preconcerted plan, with mutual 
consultation as the piece proceeded. There is reason to think 
that all these methods were resorted to. 

Of the three plays which I propose to examine most par- 
ticularly, two in all probability belong to the opening of the 
third and last phase of Shakespeare's career, to be dated from 
his permanent establishment at Stratford in or about 1607, 
while the third comes at the very end of this period, and 
is, with the possible exception of the " Two Noble Kinsmen," 
the last play with which he had any concern. This play, " King 
Henry VIII.," is, as will be shown when we arrive at it, a 
mere occasional piece which, had but the occasion arisen, might 
have been produced at any period of Shakespeare's life, after 
he had attained a mastery of his art ; but the others, " Timon " 
and " Pericles," are expressive of particular phrases of the 
author's mind, and are deeply important for his mental history. 
It is a great satisfaction to be able to feel confident that 
" Timon " came first, and that as this drama embodies with 
the utmost intensity the tragic gloom which for some few years 
of his middle age tinged the productions of Shakespeare, so 
does " Pericles," in its Shakespearian portion, intimate the 
return to a sunny and genial view of Ufe. 

There is not a single shred of external testimony as to 
the date of " Timon of Athens " ; there is no record of its 
having been performed in Shakespeare's lifetime ; or any hint of 
its existence until its appearance in the first folio of 1623. 
From some peculiarities in the printing, it appears to have been 
brought forward to fill the place of " Troilus and Cressida," 
which it had been originally intended to print among the trage- 
dies, but which was transferred to another part of the volume. 
This lends some little countenance to the notion which has 
been broached that the editors of the folio, recognising that 
the play was not wholly Shakespeare's, intended to omit it, 
as they did " Pericles " ; and if so, it might be further con- 
jectured that when the first folio was undertaken, " Timon " 
was but a fragment, and that it was hastily completed by another 
hand for the especial occasion. I shall give reasons for doubting 
this theory. Our first business, however, will be, acquiescing 



in the conclusion of nearly all the best Shakespearian critics that 
large portions of the play, as we now have it, are not from 
the hand of Shakespeare, first, as an indispensable preliminary, 
to determine the approximate date of the genuine portions ; next, 
to indicate the spurious passages ; and finally, to consider 
the literary and psychological problems involved. 

Nothwithstanding the complete dearth of external testi- 
mony respecting the date of the authorship of the Shakespearean 
portions of " Timon," there is, fortunately, an entire harmony 
between the results of the two tests which remain to be applied, 
the psychological and the Uterary. All critics have remarked 
on the resemblance between the characters of Timon and 
Lear, and have usually inferred that they were drawn at 
no great interval from each other. This is a just inference, 
because both characters express similar emotions with a pas- 
sionate intensity which indicates that Shakespeare was at 
the time much under the their influence. In so saying, I am 
not setting bounds to Shakespeare's adaptability and flexibility. 
I have no doubt that if Elizabeth or King James had desired 
him to employ his pen upon either subject, he could and would 
have produced a grand " Lear " and a grand " Timon " at 
any period of his dramatic career. " Macbeth " is an instance 
of a piece written for a reason external to and independent 
of the promptings of his own breast. But, in the absence 
of any such testimony as we have in this latter instance, it 
is safest to assume that Shakespeare's plays were more or less 
embodiments of subjective states of feeling. We find this 
view confirmed by the unquestionable fact that his three come- 
dies which have most family Hkeness, " Much Ado About 
Nothing," " As you Uke it," and " Twelfth Night," were pro- 
duced in succession. This psychological line of argument, 
nevertheless, could not prevail if it were not confirmed by 
the literary evidence. If the versification of " Timon " for 
instance, differed materially from that of " Lear," we should 
not be justified in deeming them contemporary productions. 
But this is not the case. Both belong to Shakespeare's middle 
manner, and it may be affirmed with confidence that " Timon " 
cannot possibly be so late as the initiation of his latest manner 
in " Coriolanus " or " Cymbeline," about 1609. There, is, 
consequently, no material reason for separating it widely from 
" Lear," and there is much psychological reason for placing 



its composition, so far as it is Shakespeare's work, near the 
composition of that grand and awful tragedy. The inspiring 
spirit is the same, though " Lear " is an heroic tragedy, and 
" Timon " a domestic one. Both are representations of the 
havoc wrought in noble, though weak natures by the sickening 
experience of human baseness and ingratitude. Lear's 
tragedy is more heartrending than Timon's, inasmuch as 
the ingratitude he experiences is the more monstrous, and 
he is not really responsible for the errors on his own part which 
have rendered this possible, since these are represented as results 
of the inevitable infirmities of old age. Timon's sufferings 
are less appalling, and the faults which have engendered them 
have less excuse. 

The date of ', King Lear " is fairly well ascertained. It 
is first mentioned as having been performed at Court on December 
26th, 1606. This probably would not be its first performance, 
but also would not be much later than its original production, 
and an allusion in it to ecUpses seems to show that it must have 
been written after October, 1605. It may, therefore, be referred 
to 1606, and if, as style and spirit ahke seem to intimate, 
" Timon '' accompanied it as a satellite, the latter play must 
have been written in 1606 or 1607. Now 1607 or the following 
year was, in all probability, the time of Shakespeare's taking 
up his residence at Stratford, where he had long had a house, 
but where he had been only an occasional visitant. If, there- 
fore, we may accept the not unlikely tradition that upon settUng 
there he contracted to furnish the London theatre with two 
plays a year, this agreement would come into force in 1607 
or 1608. It is clear that to fulfil it, he would frequently have 
to write under considerable pressure, and indeed, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, almost all his latter plays bear traces 
of shifts to diminish in some way the labour of composition. 
If we are right in our theory as to the date of " Timon," 
which is that generally accepted, it would probably be the 
first play produced after his removal, and it would be most 
natural to call in the aid of another dramatist if it were not 
ready for the stage. The alternatives, that Shakespeare rewrote 
the work of another dramatist, or that he collaborated with 
one, reserving the part of Timon for himself, seem to me 
irreconcilable with the great inferiority of the non-Shakes- 
pearian portion of the play to the Shakespearian. If Shakespeare 



had re-written another man's work his reconstruction would 
have gone much further ; if he had wrought in consultation 
with another, he would have kept his coadjutor in better order. 
To determine this point for ourselves, we must study the play 
at home, for it is impossible to treat it satisfactorily in a single 
section of a brief lecture. I must be content with asserting 
here, somewhat dogmatically it may appear, but I think with 
the assent of most critics, that the evidently non-Shakespearian 
portions are the second scene of the first act, the third act, 
and all the fifth act after Timon's last speech, and the comments 
of the Senators, By studying these, we may perceive clearly 
what manner of man Shakespeare's unknown coadjutor was, 
and for what purposes he was employed. He was to enliven 
the general gloom of the play with comic scenes, and to piece 
out the action, insufficient for a five-act play, with the under- 
plot of Alcibicades. The former commission he discharged 
fairly well, his comedy is lively and bright, but devoid of any 
Shakespearian touch. The conclusion of the fifth act is very 
poor and tame, and seems merely added in a hurry to wind 
the piece up any how. 

The most probable inference from these phenomena is 
that Shakespeare had lost interest in his piece, and, enforced 
to bring it on the stage in order to fufil his contract, or from 
some other theatrical necessity, handed it over to a journeyman 
to complete for him, without caring, perhaps unable from 
lack of time, to exercise any effective supervision over the 
latter's work. Good reasons may be assigned for this indifEerence; 
first and foremost, the mood in which he originally under- 
took Timon had altered. It is, as we have seen, a kind of 
sequel to " Lear," and expressive like Lear of a gloomy view 
of life. But the pieces which immediately follow are in quite 
a different spirit. These were, without doubt, " Pericles," 
and " Antony and Cleopatra." Of "Pericles" I am about to 
speak. Of "Antony and Cleopatra " I may remark that although 
a tragedy, it borrows no additional hues of gloom from the 
writer's own mind ; is indeed, in parts, almost gay from the 
animation and constant variety of the action, and is no more 
pessimistic than " Julius Caesar." Shakespeare was no longer 
in that mood, and in so subjective a piece as " Timon," the 
mood is everything. Another strong reason for his relinquish- 
ment of the subject might be his discovery that the theme 



would not bear the weight he had intended to place upon it._ 
Timon's ruin and misanthropy do not of themselves afford 
material for a five-act play. Alcibidades has to be called in 
to keep the drama going. It was indeed, within Shakespeare's 
power to have remedied this, and to have made Timon one 
of the most splendid of his works, but only by recourse to 
a method which he has persistently eschewed. Every one 
must have remarked that " Timon " is the only one of his 
plays devoid of a heroine. Had he chosen to depict a female 
whose fideUty to Timon had formed a shining contrast with 
the general treachery and ingratitude, but whom the embittered 
misanthrope himself until too late treated with morose sus- 
picion, he would have had a sublimely tragic situation, and 
one capable of the finest dramatic effect. But such a personage 
must necessarily have been a mistress, and it is remarkable 
how consistently Shakespeare abstains from casting the halo 
of poetry over irregular relations between the sexes. " Troilus 
and Cressida " is the only play where such a relation plays 
an important part. It is represented as a very fruit 
of Sodom. I neither commend nor censure Shakespeare 
for his abstinence from so rich a field of dramatic interest, but I 
think that modern dramatists and novelists, who seem to consider 
such relations as involved in the very idea of novel or drama, 
may be advantageously reminded that the greatest dramatist 
of all time would have nothing to do with them. 

One remark more before leaving " Timon of Athens." 
It has been suggested that Shakespeare left the piece unfinished 
at his death, that the additions were made at the time of the 
publication of the First foUo to allow of its being printed there, 
and that consequently, it was never brought on the stage in 
Shakespeare's hfetime. But it seems to me that if such had 
been the case, the additions would have borne traces of the 
recent innovations in dramatic versification. 

I now pass to " Pericles." The critical history of tMs 
play affords a warning against hasty criticism based upon 
merely plausible data. Its inferiority, taken as a whole, to 
the other plays of Shakespeare, for a long time occasioned 
it to be regarded as the first effort of his prentice hand. Dryden 
says quite confidently : " Shakespeare's own Muse his ' Pericles ' 
first bore." But, when the style and versification of his plays 
came to be examined scientifically, it was discovered that 



Pericles is partly in the manner of Shakespeare's middle period, 
and is partly not in his manner at all. It was further ascer- 
tained to have been entered for publication in May, 1608, along 
with " Antony and Cleopatra." and to have been published 
in the following year as a late and much admired play ; re- 
presented therefore, in all probability, about the time when 
it was entered for publication. Then followed the discovery 
that only the first two acts of the play can be considered unworthy 
of Shakespeare. These are incontestably the production of 
a somewhat dull playwright, with occasional touches of poetry 
from a higher mind and a more skilful hand. But the third 
act opens with a grand burst of poetry, the description of 
the storm and the birth of Marina, superior even to the com- 
panion scene in " The Tempest," and from this point to the 
end, though there are disagreeable passages in the play, there 
is nothing dramatically unworthy of Shakespeare, and there 
is much that no one but Shakespeare could have written. The 
inference is clear. The case of Pericles, as regards co-operation, 
is the reverse of the case of Timon. In the latter instance, 
Shakespeare having done all that interested him, consigned 
the remainder to an inferior craftsman, and, stipulating only 
that his work should not be touched, let his coadjutor fiU up 
the gaps and interstices as best he could. In Pericles, on the 
contrary, he either took possession of a fine subject which 
an inferior was marring, and carried it on himself, or if the 
last three acts were then in existence, efEaced and abolished 
them. Or it may be that Shakespeare and his partner had 
from the first an understanding which portions they should 
respectively write, and that the coadjutor, who was most 
probably George Wilkins, the author of a novel on the subject, 
took the first portion on account of Shakespeare's reluctance 
to meddle with the incest of Antiochus. The main point is 
clear, that with or without preliminary arrangement, Shakes- 
peare took the matter into his own hands at a certain stage, 
that there is hardly any trace of him in the first two acts, 
and except for the prologues (not the blank verse), of Gower, 
hardly any trace of anyone else in the last three. Some would 
except the brothel scenes, but I must agree with Brandes in 
considering this uncalled for prudery. These scenes are ab- 
solutely necessary to the action ; they are executed with 
all Shakespeare's spirit, and with more delicacy than any other 
dramatist of the age would have shown. 
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No points in Shakesperian criticism, then, can be regarded 
as better established than the date of Pericles, and the extent 
of Shakespeare's participation in it. Two conclusions of much 
interest follow. The dates of Shakespeare's pessimistic plays 
being also fairly well established as previous to that of Pericles, 
we perceive that he had emerged from his tragic period. It 
may be that, like Goethe, who habitually relieved himself 
from morbid feeling by embodying in it some artistic creation, 
he had disburdened himself of his grief in " Lear " and " Timon." 
It is certainly no mere accident that so many dramas more 
or less of this cast appear within a few years of each other, 
and the circumstance shows the great importance of minute 
attention to the chronology of his works. Had they been 
written at difierent epochs of his career, they might have seemed 
the productions of a mere artist ; but their synchronism reveals 
a deep personal experience behind them ; under the artist 
we perceive the man. The cause of Shakespeare's melancholy 
wiU never be certainly known, but noting the leading part 
assigned to female inconstancy in the earliest members of 
this series, " Hamlet," and " Troilus and Cressida," we may 
form our conjectures. Whatever the cause, its eflEect is no 
longer discernible in the Shakespearian part of " Pericles," 
where, although some of the scenes are distasteful from the- 
atrical necessity, the general impression is one of brightness, 
and the conclusion is all reconciliation and peace. The other 
point to be observed, and it is a very important one, is that 
" Pericles " is the harbinger of Shakespeare's last style of 
composition, the romantic tragi-comedy. He had founded 
comedies on novels before ; but he could not, hardly even 
in " As You Like It," be said to have dramatised a prose 
fiction. Comedy always takes precedence of narrative. But 
" Pericles " is a novel dramatised ; " Cymbeline " in great 
part the same ; "A Winter's Tale '' entirely so, and since 
the recent remarkable discovery of the source of the plot, 
we may affirm the same of " The Tempest.'' This was a great 
addition to the resources of the English drama, and " Pericles " 
enables us to claim the origination of it for Shakespeare. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher promptly took it up, and had " Pericles " 
not existed, we should not have been able to prove that their 
" Philaster " was not the first example. This drama may 
be earlier than " Cymbeline," I do not think so, but it may. 
But it certainly is not earKer than " Pericles." We see, then. 
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that this neglected play, which Shakespeare's editors would 
not admit into his works, and whose authenticity was fre- 
quently disputed until the victorious demonstration of Mr. 
Swinburne, is in reality a pivotal point in his history. It 
marks his emergence from his period of gloom, and establishes 
his claim to the introduction of that most alluring description 
of drama, the dramatised romance, which most perfectly of 
all blends incident with thought and feeling, and alhes Thalia 
with Melpomene. 

The play of " Henry VIII." remains for consideration. 
But few, I should imagine, now believe this piece to be en- 
tirely by Shakespeare. It is interesting to remark how the 
conclusions of modern scientific criticism have been anticipated 
by the intellectual giants of a former age. " In this play," 
says Johnson, / Shakespeare comes in and goes out with Queen 
Catherine." Gelegenheits - Siiick (occasional piece) observes 
Coleridge in his attempt at a chronological list. Though Johnson 
thought so much of the play below Shakespeare's level, it 
does not appear that he doubted his authorship of any part 
of it ; and though Coleridge divined it to have been written 
to serve some temporary and special purpose, he could not 
tell what that purpose was. The clue was supplied by the 
discovery that the Globe theatre was burned down by an 
accidental fire during the representation of a play called " Henry 
VIII." or " All is True," in June, 1613. In a contemporary 
letter, the piece is expressly stated to have been then a new 
play, and there is not the smallest reason to reject the state- 
ment, which must assuredly be near the truth, for the peculiar 
system of versification had not then existed for many years. 
But, in fact, the year 1613 suits the play better than any other ; 
for if, as Coleridge acutely perceived, it is an occasional piece, 
the occasion must have been one connected with royalty, and 
such an occasion is afforded by the marriage of the Princess 
EUzabeth in 161 3. To reahse the propriety of such a per- 
formance on such an occasion we must place ourselves at the 
point of view of the time. The Princess had but recently 
become marriageable, and great apprehensions had been en- 
tertained that she would be espoused to a Roman CathoUc 
prince. Great reUef was felt when a Protestant bridegroom 
was selected ; and the Princess's marriage was most aptly 
symbolised by the representation of the marriage of the first 
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Protestant queen of England, Anne Boleyn, and the baptism 
of the first Protestant princess, the great Elizabeth, after whom 
the Elector Palatine's bride was named. This account of the 
genesis of the play seems quite simple and obvious. The ob- 
jection, however, has been raised that it does not appear in 
the list of Court pieces performed upon the occasion. To 
this, two answers may be given : it is doubtful whether Court 
etiquette would have permitted the exhibition of such near 
relatives of the royal family upon the Palace stage ; and the 
descriptions of the play which we have in connection with 
the burning down of the theatre, show that it was produced 
with a pomp and splendour requiring much space for their 
display. The cause of the accident, in fact, was the firing 
of cannon, which could hardly have been allowed at Whitehall. 
This temporary purpose also explains the double authorship. 
The piece had to be brought out hastily, and it was necessary 
to set two dramatists to work upon it. These were undoubtedly 
Shakespeare and Fletcher. Shakespeare's participation is 
sufficiently attested by the insertion of the play in the first 
foUo by persons thoroughly cognisant of the circumstances. 
No doubt they knew of Fletcher's share also, but the fact was 
probably a matter of common knowledge, and their edition 
was not annotated. Had the play been published separately, 
Shakespeare's and Fletcher's names might both have appeared 
conjointly upon the title. Fletcher's collaboration, once pointed 
out, is too evident to be contested, the language and versi- 
fication of the greater part are entirely in his manner. Shakes- 
peare's hand is nevertheless apparent in the more dignified 
portions of the drama, the portions that may be most con- 
fidently ascribed to him are : Act I., Scene i ; Act II., Scenes 
2, 3 and 4; Act III., Scene i. Written in haste for a special 
occasion, and relying so much upon decoration, the play is 
rather to be regarded as a spectacle than as a tragedy, and 
Shakespeare is necessarily not at his best. Yet, though there 
is perhaps no scene in the drama that, taken as a whole, 
could be regarded as above the mark of Fletcher, there are 
numerous little touches in the scenes I have mentioned which 
appear to me quite beyond his range. Traces of Massinger's 
participation are thought to have been detected, but if, .as 
generally beUeved, he was a Roman Catholic, it seems unlikely 
that he should have had a share in so Protestant a play. 
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We must, then, conclude " Henry VIII." to be a less dis- 
tinctively Shakespearian creation than " Timon " and " Pericles." 
In both of these, whatever he may have appropriated or condes- 
cended to accept from ■ another, the dominating spirit 
is his. In " Henry the Eighth " Fletcher gives the prevaiUng 
tone, and Shakespeare appears as his good-natured ally, helping 
him out of a strait, and perhaps thus repaying an obligation 
of the same nature. We might propound this latter view 
with some confidence, if we could be sure of two doubtful matters, 
that Shakespeare had a hand in " The Two Noble Kinsmen," 
and that this drama was produced while he was stiU under 
an obUgation to supply the theatre with two pieces annually. 
I need not tell you that there has been much difference of 
opinion respecting " The Two Noble Kinsmen." Coleridge 
in 1811, thought Shakespeare's share in it indisputable; in 
1818, he somewhat vacillated; but in 1833, he said: "I 
have no doubt whatever that the first act and the first scene 
of the second act are Shakespeare's." This must be taken 
to express his maturest opinion, and it is generally safe to follow 
Coleridge unless when he wrote or spoke in ignorance of some 
important matter of fact bearing upon the question. De 
Quincey went even further, and thought the fifth act Shakes- 
peare's. Shelley " did not believe that Shakespeare wrote 
a word of it," but this was from dissatisfaction with points 
rather imputable to Fletcher than to Shakespeare, and he 
had not studied the important points of style and versification. 
Some have thought it an unfinished play of Shakespeare's, . 
left for Fletcher to complete. This would be probable if we 
knew that it was acted for the first time after Shakespeare's 
death, but in the absence of any clue to the date of its ap- 
pearance, the theory of a collaboration seems most plausible. 
It may be said that Shakespeare would not have tolerated 
the inferior portions of his coadjutor's work; but, if the latter 
was helping him out of a difficulty, to have been over critical 
would have been ungracious. 

A word remains to be said about '' The Taming of the 
Shrew.'' It may be doubted whether this play should be 
included in the Kst of those only partially by Shakespeare. 
When, however, it is considered that the only portions of it 
in which his hand never unmistakably appears belong to the 
underplot of Lucentio and Bianca, that this underplot 
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forms a little play by itself, and is, moreover, borrowed from 
an old play, itself adapted from the Italian, I think that 
the theory of Shakespeare having employed a coadjutor is 
no mere fancy. It is further augmented by the fact that the 
unquestionably Shakespearian portion is itself founded upon 
an older play of nearly the same name, which, as in the parallel 
case of King John, Shakespeare follows without copying, so 
he could hardly regard this piece as " an heir of his invention." 
Though no two plays can have less resemblance in spirit than 
" Timon " and " The Shrew," they agree in this, that the main 
circumstance is insufficient for a five-act play, and requires to be 
. eked out by an underplot, which might well be entrusted to an 
inferior hand. Shakespeare would hardly work out such a plot 
without disclosing himself ; if he nowhere does so, if the under- 
plot is distinctly separable from the rest of the piece, and if 
the entire drama bears marks of slight and hasty construction, 
the presumption of his having employed a coadjutor is strong. 
All these conditions seem to meet in the suspected portion 
of " The Taming of the Shrew." 

Time compels me to pass over or treat most cursorily 
several of the problems which at the beginning of my lecture 
I indicated as of special interest. 1 must commend them 
to your study, which they wiU amply recompense, and add 
but one more remark. It may be somewhat of a shock to 
many of us to feel constrained upon impartial and critical 
consideration to acknowledge that much which has passed 
under Shakespeare's name is not really his. I must myself, 
confess that I should be glad if I could believe that Griffiths' 
vindication of Wolsey, and Cranmer's benediction of Elizabeth 
had come from his pen. The evidence of style, I fear, is con- 
clusive of the contrary. Yet his coadjutors are but foils, the 
better to display his greatness. The contrast is the more 
forcible in proportion as the connection is more close. Fletcher, 
whom a later generation actually for a season preferred to Shakes- 
peare himself, is best measured against him within the compass 
of a joint work. Observing Shakespeare's superiority to a 
man even of Fletcher's genius, we perceive that, although 
he might lay his Prospero staff and book aside, and consign 
them to another's hand, their potency remained incommunicably 
his own. 
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Yearning to know herself for all she was, 
Her passionate clash of warring good and ill, 
Her new life ever ground in Death's old mill. 

With every delicate detail and en masse, — 

Blind Nature strove. Lo, then it came to pass. 
That Time, to work out her unconscious will. 
Once wrought the mind which she had groped to fill. 

And she beheld herself as in a glass. 

The world of men, unrolled before our sight, 

Showed like a map, where stream and waterfall. 

And village-cradling vale and cloud-capped height 
Stand faithfully recorded, great and small. 

For Shakespeare was, and at his touch with light 
Impartial as the sun's, revealed the All. 

MATHILDE BUND. 



Our Prince of Peace in glory hath gone, 
With no Spear shaken, no Sword drawn. 
No cannon fired, no flag unfurled. 
To make his conquest of the World. 

For him no Martyr-fires have blazed. 
No limbs been racked, no scaffolds raised ; 
For him no life was ever shed, 
To make the Victor's pathway red. 

And for all time he wears the Crown 
Of lasting, limitless renown : 
He reigns, whatever Monarchs fall ; 
His Throne is at the head of all. 



GERALD MASSEY. 
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Great Nature for herself his soul hath made 
A mirror clear wherein to view herself, 
And flash on us the image of her face 
Seen through the thin transparency of words, 

From what an eminence of God-like calm, 
As if a God and owner of our life, 
He contemplates the struggles of his kind 
And plays as on a chessboard of the world. 
With careless grace, alike with kings or pawns. 

He sounds otu: being in its deepest deeps. 
Soars, like an eagle, to its highest heights 
Or floats like sunlight on the summer wave. 
Seizing the bubbles of our lightest moods, 
Chameleon-souled reflecting every hue. 

See visions of the fancy, thin as dreams. 
Thronging — congealed by chemistry of thought ; 
And fixed for ever, as in adamant. 
Outliving entities of blood and brain — 
Those proud familiars of our homes and hearts. 
With goodness beautified, or curses damned. 

His heart a rich ^olian lyre, whose strings 
Now 3deld soft music to the zephyr's play, 
Or throb with passion like a demon stung, 
Or top the tempest with a wail of woe. 
He is the mighty minstrel of the world ! 
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The soul his instrument, his spirit-touch 
Runs o'er the gamut of all human things, 
Striking from each key its peculiar note, 
And, blending all in noblest melody, 

Sends it to thrill the universal heart. 

Sweet, genial, tolerant, all-sided bard, 
With thy young giant-thews and lustrous soul. 
And such a wealth of poetry and thought. 
That great Apollo and the sisters nine 
Would have been left to sing to empty halls. 
Had Jove and his Olympians once heard thee. 
And he and they would have forsworn the skies. 
Or snatched thee hence, and crowned thee King of Song, 
And made thee, up their Laureate of the Gods, 
How Uttle knew we how to value thee ! 

How clear the mind that sees, how firm the hand 

That holds the magic brush ! A thing of life, 

Upon the living canvas of the world. 

Leaps forth for our beholding : no half-ghost. 

No sketchy outline, no poor patchy form 

But individualised, incarnate life, 

So clearly outlined, so distinctly seen, 

So Umbed and featured in the poet's thought. 

So all consistent in its whole and parts — 

The evolution of the character 

The natural unfolding of the soul. 

Leaf, flower, and fruit, the product of a germ 

Of special nature, by the moulding hand. 

Of circumstances to good or evil shaped. 

But evermore in keeping with itself, 
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It seems" to speak and act the way it does, 
Not by volition of the poet, but 
By virtue of a principle within, 
The soul unfolding by organic growth. 
And he but the historian of its hfe. 
Sub-consciously, by intuition, backed 
By half-forgot experience, character. 
With fertile ease grew up before his mind, 
The primal strong conception of the soul 
Determining all shapings of the life. 
Conditioned by the kneading power of Time. 
Life self-unfolding, as the soil or clime 
Or shade or sunshine, stinted apace or air, 
Or those supplied, resolved the future growth. 
How luminous and orderly his thoughts 
Within the ample storehouse of the brain ; 
Nothing obscure, or crowded, or confused. 
But all so methodised with nicest care, 
By nature not by him, that, when he wrote. 
The plot moved forward with a graceful ease — 
Procession, evolution, noble growth. 
For all things lay in strain in his mind, 
Each part observed distinctly, and set down, 
And ticketed and labeled, deftly placed 
By thoughtful nature for her poet's use. 
Within the pigeon-holes of memory. 
From which, as the occasion served he drew. 
These, set to music by the magic power 
Of the great master melted into song. 
Yea, what seemed, the common thought, mere mid 
Grew haloed into beauty, a grand arch 
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With all the colours of the bow of Godw 

The pebble at his feet had its weird tale, 

A spirit dwelt in it — electric force 

And gravity housed in its inmost cells. 

The lowest matter linked to highest mind ; 

And by the subtile chemistry of thought 

Transmuted to an Alexander's brain 

Assisted in those processes, by which 

Firm will and fierce ambition grasped the world ; 

Then droped once more into mere sluggish earth 

Again to enter on its round of change. 

His power's so universal, that we scarce 
Can say which work is best, where lies his forte : 
In beauty, or sublimity, or strength ; 
In love or war ; in woman, or in man, 
If in the eye turned inward on itself, 
Or, outwardly, on exoteric life ; 
In outline bold, or sohloquy ; 
In rugged force, or pencihng as ilne 
As nature's touches on the daisy's rim ; 
In poesy, or reason, or in depth : 
In pathos, or broad humour, wit or woe ; 
In tripping fancies, or the soaring wing 
Of rich imagination, or strong sense ; 
In the effects of parts or the whole. 
The real Proteus of the world, he was 
All things by turn, since everything at once 
Some deem he was a lawyer, so well versed 
In all the quirks, set phrase, and forms of law, 
They might have writ as well that he had been. 
A king, physician, gravedigger, or fool ; 
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For every part he played alike, or was 
For the time being — monarch, cauist, clown. 

But if we'd know where lies the poet's forte, 
'Tis here, 'tis everywhere, like nature's works. 
Great in the Uttle ; in the great, subhme. 

In his chief poems, the last read seems best. 
And, like the traveller, from view to view 
We pass, all wonder : First, we praise the vale 
Peaceful and smiling, with rose and eglantine. 
And wood-embosomed hamlet and tall spire. 
And castle ruin ivy crowned and grey, 
And haunted with a tale of daring deeds. 
Of crimes, and chivalry, and righted wrongs ; 
And on this paradise we linger long. 
It is the choicest jewel in his crown ! 
And so we fondly think, until we reach 
The mighty volumed, foaming cataract 
Seething and plunging, like a thing distract. 
To pour its torrent with mad, headlong leap 
Into the boiling, horrible abyss, 
Yet, with the beauteous bow, of promise spanned. 
The storm and sunshine of the poet's soul. 
His special strength lies here, we cry ; yes, here ; 
And so we dream : until, above the clouds. 
In the pure azure, bursts upon our view. 
Sublime, eternal, diademned in Ught, 
The snow-capped mountain, monarch of the world. 

But what is this new rising into view ? 
A Gothic palace in the hazy light, 
Of wondrous beauty and proportions vast, 
A mighty span of elevated roof 
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With all its battlements and spires complete, 

Built on a mound of wide extended view ; 

The walls with noble pictures hung all round ; 

And with the relics of the ages past, 

The curiosities of time and thought, 

Collected with vast antiquarian lore, 

And busts and statues of the mighty dead 

In every niche and alcove, in dim light 

From deep-embrasured windows ; and quaint thought ; 

And deep and high, and strange philosophies, 

Half truths, half doubts, half anything they read, 

Carved upon pillar, ceiling, cornice, stall — 

Words that stream down as with a livid fire. 

Into the depths of being — wondrous words. 

That flash into the soul and fix themselves 

Like stars, within the memory for ever. 

And through its splendid halls and corridors 

And richly furnished chambers still we pass, 

And libraries with soul-wealth nobly piled ; 

And up broad staircases of stone and oak, 

Well polished by the hands and feet of guests. 

Both dead and living, nobly entertained 

And long and oft, if worthy of its Lord. 

Yet an oppressive air besieged the place, 
A dreary, haunted, melancholy air. 
And a ghost's footsteps had been heard in it, 
And smoke, sulphurous had been, more than once. 
Through the seamed floors observed to force itself, 
And to hang round the groined and fretted roof, 
And a low grumbling, as if thunder pent 
Below the strong foundations had been heard. 
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And the earth shook as with a shock of pain, 
Yet it was hoped 'twould all soon pass away. 

But, when we reach the open air, we feel, 
Though wholly fascinated, yet relieved. 
Spelled by its awful beauty, yet weighed down 
With a crushed sense of something almost pain. 

And now we turn to take another look ; 
But what is this ? the earth is reeling drunk ; 
The heavens are black with tempest, and the air 
Feels thick to choking, and sulphurous flames 
Dart in mad revel, their long, fiery tongues. 
Through roof and window, and now lick the spires, 
And shoot up with hoarse laughter to the clouds. 
And fling their glare athwart the lurid heavens. 
Who answer them with crashing thunder-peals 
And zig-zag Ughtnings : while, beneath, the earth 
Rocks like a boat upon an angry sea ; 
As if all nature had conspired to wreck 
On this rare jewel its long pent up hate. 

The scene is changed ! bare walls and towers 
Blackened, and with fire and all awry. 
Shaken and seamed, and with one horrid rent 
From highest pinnacle to lowest base 
A fearful wrench of vast, convulsive force. 
And you look deep into the yawning hell 
On which it stood, and shudder as you look. 

The scene dissolves ! In the soft grey of eve. 
Serene, majestic, venerable stands 
The noblest pile of ruins in the world. 
Rich, glossy ivy, climbing up its sides. 
Had reached its topmost battlements and wreathed 
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In living verdure its sky-reaching spires, 
And the huge rent hung vestured in its folds. 
And now the sun, in homage, as he sinks 
Into his bed of glory of the west. 
Flings over all a golden veil of light, 
Kissing its brow the last ere he retires. 

Grim, blasted, naked ruins lie around. 
Contrasting well the beauty of this pile. 
But near it a white marble monument, 
A broken column honeysuckle twined 
In blossomed, sweet luxuriance, leaning o'er 
In death's still sleep, as in life's dream toward him. 
The horrid strain and discord of whose soul 
Had jarred and stilled the music of her own. 
And sometimes the rich woodbine blossoms bend 
O'er the strait space, and touch the ivy's lips, 
When a soft rustling through its leaves is heard. 
The outer tremble of the life within. 
Whilst round its base a richer herbage grows, 
And scented violets and daises bright, 
And rosemary, and pansies, and sweetbriar, 
And the wild rose and primrose, filling all 
The place with beauty, and the air with sweets. 

But whether the golden sunset glow. 
Or mantling morning, or clear noon, or seen 
By the still radiance of the solemn moon, 
A living beauty through the rolling years, 

" A thing of beauty and a joy for ever." 

And so, from scene to scene, the most diverse 
Of wondrpus beauty, still we wander on 
Amazed, enchanted, finding everywhere 
The impress of the great Creator's power. 
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For nature was his playmate ; from a boy 

He gambolled with her, learning all her ways ; 

When, able to contain himself no more, 

Stealing behind some tree, would suddenly, 

With merry shout, dart out and seize her hand. 

When screams of mingled laughter and surprise. 

Greetings and joy and clapping of the hands 

Would ring through all the fields and listening woods. 

And in the forest, in the sunny vale, 

Beside the Avon, through the cowslipped meads. 

Now with a troop of urchins at their heels. 

Through every hedgerow chasing the brown wren ; 

Now, cap in hand, all eager, stealing on 

The velvet-feathered butterfly aHght ; 

Or, in the sunshine, stretched upon the sward. 

Watching, with shaded eyes, the soaring lark. 

Till, smaller, and still smaller, as it mounts. 

The body seems insensibly sublimed. 

And nothing but a voice, a song remains, 

A song suspended, like a star, in heaven. 

May I recount how, at the village feast 
Or merry-making, our young hero reigned 
The monarch of the hour, now pelting all 
With gentle or hard pellets of wild wit. 
Now full of strange conceits and rippling talk. 
That sparkled in the sunshine of applause. 

Now played he with the rest at blind-man's buff. 
Catching one fair one oftener than the law 
Reheved of chances seemed to warrant quite ! 
But why think so, when love, though blind as he. 
As if with all the eyes of Argus blessed, 
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Right to the loved one threads his joyous course, 
Unerringly as doth the homeward bee. 

Now sat he shy, in ruminating mood ; 
Or caught by some deep aspect of our life. 
Hunted through every cranny, where it seeks 
To hide itself from the pursuing mind ; 
Or by some fancy or conceit absorbed. 

And so they grew together, youth and maid ; 
For nature ever to the young is young. 
And never lost he his child's eyes for her. 

With art all artless, with the unerring tact 
Of love that grown worship and looked out. 
From those deep orbs, more eloquent than speech. 
And tones that showed her what was in his heart, 
Ere words, now trembling into music, told 
The tale of what was burning in his soul. 
He stood beside her by the Avon's stream, 
And then she threw herself upon his breast. 
Locked in his arms, and locked her heart in his. 

This joyous echo, waiting on the twain. 
Reported to her sisters in the woods. 
But, wanting eyes, she only knew a part, 
And what she told them they as soon forgot. 
The zephyrs knew all, who, that they alone 
Might feast for ever on the loved romance 
Flew to the sea and hid in a shell. 
Which, chanced on the beach, held to the ear, 
Disclosed it to the fancy of the bard, 
Who tells the tale it told him to the world. 

Yet learned he a mere fragment of the whole. 
Disjointed, half -blurred excerpts, guessed at half ; 
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For only what is kin to us we learn : 

The rest is a mere murmuring to the ear, 

An unknown tongue of which we lack the key. 

As music's music only to the soul 

In which it was before ; so here we catch 

Only the echoes of the soul itself 

"According to thy faith be't unto thee." 

But, if you doubt my story, hold the shell, 

With the old child-faith, to your ear ! 

What hear you now ? The beautiful wild tale 

Of the bird-nesting, berry-hunting boy 

With the deep, lustrous eyes and wandering soul, 

And all I told you and whole worlds besides ? 

He knew the habits, seasons, haunts, and ways, 

Almost the thoughts of everything that walked, 

Or crawled, or swam, or fiew beneath the heavens. 

And all the possibilities of men. 

And all the ways and differences of woman. 

Without a conscious effort. All that showed 

Within the field of vision of his soul. 

Caught in the instant, photographed, and fixed, 

Remained within the memory for ever. 

" Minister et interpres," in his hands 
Nature was plastic, fluid, spirit, all 
The hour demanded, and he moulded her 
Into all shapes ; for, having won her heart. 
He, with it, won the secret of her life, 
The secret of success to those who knew it — 
To rule her by obejnng her — ^which then 
We well have learned, we evermore command. 

How wholly round his nature to the world, 
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And how distinct each portrait on his page ! 

It is no portrait, but a living thing ! 

Nor is't himself, in iifty forms rehashed, 

But something wholly fresh and beautiful. 

No line of which, scarce web or woof, e'er crossed 

The web or woof of any other life. 

But see our bards and writers of romance — 

Poetic, witty, humorous, and refined. 

And rich in fansy, eloquence and thought. 

And rippling music and a world besides ! 

But where is all the rich variety. 

The may-morn beauties with the scent of flowers, 

Which from the woodbine bowers, at ev'ry turn. 

Look out upon us from the Shakespeare page ? 

A few chief characters, but with a change 
Of name, and dress, and circumstance, complete 
The stock-in trade of nearly all of us. 
But look at his ! Are any two alike ? 
His Richards, or his Henrys, or the Jew ? 
Is Lear like Hamlet ? Hamlet hke the Moor ? 
Or any of them, grain or leaf, Macbeth ? 
Is the disdainful oligarch of Rome 

Like any other ? Romeo is himself ! 
Queen Catherine is not Constance ; Juliet 
Is not Ophelia ; nor sweet Rosalind 
Portia, or Beatrice, or Isabel ; 
Nor Hermia. Phebe. But why multiply 
Examples with which all his plays abound. 

And the proud bards of the precedent age. 
Where are the fresh creations of their pens ? 
Look at that son of Anak, who convulsed 
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Our fathers' world, a gifted child of song. 
Rich, fertile, brilUant, beautiful, 
But where his great originals ? His men, 
However tricked out, are they not the same ? 
Child Harold, Corsair Lara, and throughout, 
From moodiness to mockery, one type ? 
Are they not all Lord Bjn-on o'er and o'er. 
Lord Byron as he was, or would appear ? 
A fierce, volcanic, pent-up fire at work, 
Belching into the close and lurid air 
Commingled ash and lava, smoke and flame — 
A beautiful, terrific, awful thing 
But stifling, blasting, burning, where they fall. 

E'en Goethe, the all-sided, as he's styled, 
Seems to repeat, and to repeat himself ; 
And is two-sided scarce, compared with him 
The great all-sided ! No ; he had no sides ; 
For he was round, made to reflect the world. 

John Milton, e'en, his field the universe. 
And God and devil, heaven and hell at war ; 
Glorious John Milton, with the sinewy strength 
And grand barbaric splendours of his soul. 
And polished keenness and dexterity. 
And the clear cUck of genius in each line, 
Making all times and things contributors 
To grace the immortal offspring of his brain. 
John Milton, shall we say it, even he. 
With his wide range of vision and great heart 
And yearning sympathy, was not hke him. 
Was not all-sided ; but his soul intense 
Saw all things sharply, and he chose his side. 
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And battled for it manfiiUy through life, 

Yet things were hardly rounded to his eye — 

He stood too close to' events to see them so 

In all their shadings, all those pleas which spring 

From difference of judgment, standpoint, bent. 

Which training interest, native build supply. 

But in the brain of Shakespeare all the world. 
In all its fresh and vast variety. 
With a grand, equal freedom came and went, 
Not from a cold blood Goethe unconcern. 
But from the very largeness of his soul. 
The fulness of his sympathy with man. 
For he touched nature at all points at once. 
And all the chords of all the world met in him. 
And bore the pulse-wave of its beating heart 
Into his bosom, and he knew us well. 
He saw not one cheek but the whole full front. 
And walked all round us, and from head to foot 
Caught our impression, warmed him at our fire 
Saw with our eyes, and shivered with our dread. 



His nature was so rich and beautiful, 
That it I an over in immortal song. 
As blackbird in the spring, because it must. 
His Romeo and Juliet, and all 
His noble men, and sweet-souled, gentle women 
Were as the variations of his moods. 
As his soul blossomed in this form or that 
Of forest magnate, rose, or violet ; 
Or warbled in the morning with the thrush. 
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Or with the plaintive nightingale at eve, 
Or shook the heavens with the soaring lark. 
A gushing fount of poetry his breast, 
Because it could not help it, overflowed. 
And, rippling o'er the beauteous pebbles, sang 
The poem of his many-coloured life. 

And, as the ivy, pity-touched, re-robes 
The lightning-blasted body and huge Umbs 
Of the old gnarly monarch of the woods 
With a new glory and luxuriant hfe ; 
So clothed and crowned our bard the mighty dead 
With immortahty, in spite of dead ; 
And, in the setting of a grander life. 
Hangs them before the eyes of all the world. 
Thinking aloud the mightier thoughts, with which 
He had inspired them, doing mightier deeds. 
And bearing their anatomy to us — 
The powerful, deep-seated motive springs. 
That made them what they had been in the world ; 
Or finer music-chords of feeling which 
Woke into hfe around some angel form. 
Touched by her soul, and thrilled, till snapped by death. 

We almost hear the voice behind the scenes : 
" Shakespeare, we want a play ; your's seem to take." 
" What shall it be, then ; love, or mirth, or war ? " 
" Oh, choose you that ; but let it be right quick." 
" Say, in a week or so, will that suffice ? " 
" Well, I suppose it must, if we cannot 
" Have it before." And then he homeward wends. 
And, pen and ink and paper, sets to work ; 
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And soon the eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Enzones the world, and beauties, thick as stars 
Inwove into the sapphire ground of night, 
Cluster around his pen, and glow and burn 
Upon the page ; and throbbing love full-joyed. 
Upon the central throne of all the gods, 
Quaffs half the nectar of all heaven herself ; 
When, suddenly, the envious hell-imp, Hate, 
Flaps in her face his wings, and, dragging her 
Across the pavement to the edge of heaven. 
Flings her, through raging whirlwinds of black night, 
Into the stagnant ocean of despair : 
And Romeo and Juliet steps forth. 
And what a Romeo, what a Juliet here. 

Behold her as she grows upon his page ! 
Fresh as a rosebud in the dew of morn ; 
Sweet as the scented violet at eve ; 
Gleeful as lark upon the summer lea. 
In her simplicity of talk and thought. 
As open as the daisy to the morn ; 
She seemed a sweet, frank, sunny-natured girl, 
And little else, but when her heart was stirred. 
The slumberous ocean of her woman's soul 
Heaven to its depths and never rested more ; 
And its mute music, by the wizard power 
Of mighty love, touched into life, awoke, 
And ever swelled, increasing as it rolled, 
TiU the whole frame was shaken by its power, 
And, through all caverns and from peak to peak 
Of her wide nature ; through a hundred hills 
And answering valleys, the deep echoes rang 
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With the loved name Romeo evermore. 

What a creation ! what a love was this ! 
Love deathless, eager, bounding and direct 
As prisoned antelope to bleating fawn. 
The thousand beauties of a thousand lives 
Caught in the focus of one woman's heart ; 
The soul of all the bodies of all loves ; 
The purest, fiercest flame that ever burned 
Upon the altar of a woman's breast — 
A living, holy holocaust to him. 
Fed by the subtile fuel of the soul. 
First kindled by a spark from Romeo's eye. 
Pure, constant, burning as a star in heaven. 
A summer flower of Eden, taught to grow 
In the thick, chilly atmosphere of earth. 
Until death shut her from the eye of sense, 
And bore her to the angels, who bent low 
Their reverent heads in presence of such love. 
Such self-forgetting, all-absorbing love, 
Bereft of which, the sun, and moon, and stars 
Grew black in heaven, and the vital air 
Felt thick to choking, and the earth beneath, 
Sank from her feet into the aching void ; 
When, drifting on a sea of black despair. 
She dipped her head and bid the world adieu. 

Poor, hope-wrecked, broken-hearted, frenzied maid ! 
And if tears drop so from our earth-bom eyes. 
How must they rain from angels' eyes in heaven ! 
But great alike in everything he touched. 
Like Curvier, from some fragment of a life 
Buried in books, as fossil in the earth,^ 
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The framework with its throbbing heart and brain 
Grew up before him, and moulded into form, 
With all its boisterous doings and wUd thoughts. 
And fierce ambitions and black-hearted hates, 
And gentler feelings, weaknesses, and wants, 
Consistent e'en in inconsistency, 
An individual, all-equal whole. 

Or, grander (?) feat still as the subtile line. 
The spider spreads from twig to twig, and weaves 
Into a thing of beauty, as it hangs. 
Studded with dew-pearls in the morning sun — 
A mimic firmament with all its stars — 
Was from the substance of itself first spun ; 
Or as, Bramins says, the Godhead wove. 
From his own being, earth and heaven, and all. 
The fiery God that rules the realms of day. 
His gentle queen pursuing through the blue 
Her nightly ministrations to the world. 
The stars that bum so from a light within, 
AU things upon the earth and in the sea. 
All scenes of beauty and all forms of life — 
The humble hyssop and the noble palm, 
The sluggish reptile and the pawing steed. 
The crawling worm and conscious-gifted man — 
A universe projected from the mind 
The dream of Bruhmu, an ideal world, 
A psychic painted picture upon space. 
Thinner than sunbeams, web and woof and all 
Vivid, unreal, a fantastic trick 
Of Maia, on the sense-nerve of the soul, 
Our life, its hopes, its pleasures, and its pangs. 
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The smiles or the unquiet of the God, 
The music or the discord of his dreams. 

So wrought our Shakespeare, a Creator too, 
For, from some fragments here and there exhumed, 
Not only hath he built grand, blood-warm lives, 
But he hath floated worlds into the void. 
Teeming with the creations of his brain, 
Flesh and blood beings with great, vital souls, 
And left them to themselves then, to work out 
Their own hfe's problem, as they willed themselves. 

All things grew native in the wide domain 
Of that all-fertile, all-embracing mind. 
Which held all climates, from the torrid zone 
Up to the frigid, and all seeds and soils. 
The fir, the bread-fruit, and the lordly oak. 
The golden-tressed laburnum, and rich grape, 
The lichen crimson-hpped, and noble palm, 
The rose's beauty, and the harebell's grace. 
And he loved all — the daisy on the turf. 
The golden gorse, the lUy, and the lime, 
And talked with them, and listened to their tales ; 
For they, like all things, had a voice for him. 

All things and natures were at home to him, 
Transparent all — he looked us thro' and thro' — 
The outward action and the inner spring. 
And so tmcoUed the tangled web of crime. 
Shewing the vilhan in the viUian's hide, 
The tongue, aU-saint, a serpent at the heart. 
The black-souled demon with an angel's smile. 

But oh, how little thought the Man of God, 
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Who held the big browed man-child in his arms. 

And rained upon him thrice the heavenly dew. 

And " Giilielmus Shakespeare " wrote within 

The register, on that soft April day, 

That there was one whose name would haunt the world, 

And make the book a wonder ; and that town, 

The Mecca and Medina of the mind, 

To which long trains of eager worshippers. 

Pilgrims of every caste, and creed, and cUme 

Would, through the centuries, increasing throng ' 

But parent, pastor, teacher, playmate, friend, 
How little dreamt they how thou wouldst unfold 
In beauty, and magnificence, and strength — 
Thy roots struck deep into the fertile womb 
Of the great mother, drawing thence supplies, 
And, through all faults and fissures of the world, 
Their arms clasped tightly round the nether rocks — 
The monarch of the forest by acclaim ; 
Then shooting upwards to the azure heavens, 
A canopy of glory every bough 
With vigorous hfe elastic, reaching forth 
Into the golden sunhght and free air. 
The parts in keeping with the noble whole. 
The royal trunk, the outstretched arms, each leaf. 
Fanned by the zephyrs in the spicy spring, 
Or rudely handled by the ruffing North, 
A study for the poet-painters' eye, 
A forest of rich foliage, through which 
The amorous sunbeams scarce can force their way. 

And there it stands in sunlight half-divine. 
Now with the swelling buds of bursting spring, 
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Now robed in tender green in leafy May, 

Or in her scarlet mantle of the fall. 

Or with her giant limbs all bared to Heaven — 

Now blossom-wreathed, now crowned with golden fruit. 

Through every change of circumstance unchanged. 

A miracle of glory in the world. 

Great wealthy soul with such a boundless store 
Of gems and ingots, as would shame the hoards 
Of fifty eastern despots piled in one, 
So cheaply rich that he scarce valued it. 
Like a great heir, it had grown up with him 
A thing famiUar, by no contrast sense 
Ot penury made precious. It was not 
The pickings and the scrapings of a hfe. 
Hived, as the bee the honey, which with pains 
She gathers slowly from a thousand meads ; 
But nature's largeness showered with lavish hand, 
And by himself as lavishly, as if 
The gold mines and Golcondas of the world 
Opened into the little Stratford home. 
And he had untold millions at command. 
And every dew-drop changed into a pearl. 
When he passed by, and emeralds grew thick, 
Sown by the early sunbeams on the sward. 

Why need he, then, be careful about things 
That cost him little, whilst they gave him joy. 
As did the daises and the butterflies. 
He valued them as children value flowers, 
Which may be had for picking. If they gave 
Pleasure to others, he may fill his hands. 
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At any hedgerow, with a thousand such, 
Sweet violets, and primroses, and may, 
Things beautiful as sunset and as cheap. 

And, so he gave them, and he gathered more, 
And gathered them to give them like a child 
Who sells his bouquet nor thinks more of it, 
But gathers the bright things for very love. 

And as great nature scatters to the winds 
With open hand her seeds, to live or die 
As chance may dictate. So her careless son 
Throws his great offspring orphans on the world 
Which may provide for them at parish charge. 
Or let them die. It boots him httle which. 

The world is full of bantlings of the brain. 
And may think their's little prodigies ; 
But he is not so silly, and he flings, 
With a great healthy carelessness, the thought 
Out of his mind, if it was ever in it. 
He has said some things pleasing to himself, 
And to his friends and others. What of that ? 
Nor can you move him so serenely great. 
No little, restless, fretful love of fame. 
But like the great Egyptian Sphynx he looks, 
So calm, and grand, and strong, and beautiful. 

With him no poverty of thoughts or words, 
But everywhere a dense, luxuriant growth ; 
Grand words to grand ideas ; whilst, the soul 
Expanding with the thought and mellowing, 
The music of the rhythm reflects the mood 
Unconsciously, and answers to sense ; 
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Now rolling grandly with full organ peal ; 
Now rich ; now flute ; like an JEolmn lyre, 
Catching the humour of the changing mood, 
The zephyr's whisper, and the tempest's roar. 
The storm of passion, and the tones of love. 
His soul of giant girth and vigorous limbed. 
And rich in beauty, poetry, and truth, 
Could gender only what was like itself ; 
Not some poor weakUng, padded into shape, 
By canning tailor craft, to seem a man ; 
Nor silly dwarfling of the tortured brain. 
Strutting on tip-toe to look like a thought ; 
But an idea fresh as morn in May. 
Healthy as April in the tingling blood. 
Crisp as December on the hunter's brow. 
Sweet as first love, within a maiden's breast. 
Bright as to mother's eyes the smiles that play 
Athwart the figures of her smUing babe — 
The waves of angels' kisses in its dreams 
Breaking in beauty, on its parted lips. 
And overflowing on the mother's heart, 
True as the soul of nature ; beautiful 
As piety and love in woman's breast ; 
As loyalty to truth and right in man ; 
Sublime as darkness, telescope of God 
To give us glimpses of the light beyond ; 
The glory of the Godhead showing through 
Those eyelets in his mantle of the night. 
Which we, in our poor science, misname stars ; 
Ideas, fancies, humours, quaint, conceits 
Chasing each other through his mind, as quick 
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As fire-flies on the outskirts of aTmarsh, 
As pictures of the future in the dreams 
Of maiden in the raptures of young|love. 

Too great to be self-conscious, he knew not 
That eagle strength of pinion all his own, 
But wrote to please the public of the hour, 
A simple playwright at his grateful task. 
Intent to fill the house and earn his bread ; 
'Twas his vocation, and he wrought at it. 
Like clerk at desk, nor thought of aught beyond. 

'Twas not his nature to compare himself 
With other men, or strut before the crowd 
With peacock tail upturned and head erect. 
As if he were the pivot of the world. 
He studied man, nor from design but love. 
And, while he had such noble game in view. 
The healthy eye turned outward upon life. 
He saw, enjoyed, and was, and was content. 
And, self-forgetting with true lover soul, 
On nature's matchless beauties rivetted. 
He bent not on his own anatomy 
The curious, eager, microscopic gaze. 
Of morbid self-love, as too often we 
On the small specks of beauty we discern. 

And yet why all this miserable fuss, 
From which this glorious poet was exempt ? 
Are we not cognate atoms of the all, 
With all our poles of action toward the world ? 

But what we preach was music stirring him ! 
Nor gain we by our little pryings much. 
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The microscope may do what 'tis meant. 

To bring out those small beauties underlined, 

Which else might not arrest the reader's eye, 

But wholly useless when we sweep the heavens 

Draped in the starry glories of the night. 

Or the broad beauty of the leafy world. 

Bathed in the glorious sunset, or the hills, 

Or the bright beauties of a Shakespeare's page. 

Whose smallest patterned are as stars inwove 

Into the azure mantle of the night. 

Or violets of deepest blue of heaven 

And of the choicest perfume of the earth. 

All which he flings forth, like the Sybil's leaves, 

Where'er the wind might carry them, to light. 

Or e'er be lost ! A wealthy, careless soul. 

He had his pleasure in creating them. 

And they had answered their brief end ! What more ? 

They cost him little trouble ; let them go ! 

If they gave pleasure an3nvhere, he's pleased ; 

But deems them not the wonder of the world. 

Nor himself the magician of all time. 

He was a playwright, and his trade was plays. 
He wrought on " scenes " as Jenkins on his boots ! 
Respectable man, Jenkins ! So was he ! 
But Jenkin's boots were not to last for ever. 
He knew it to his cost ! Yet what sane man 
Ever imagined such a thing as this, 
A pair of Styx-dipped, grand immortal boots. 

In him no blowing of the trumpet ; no 
" Exegi monumentum " to outlast 
The brazen statue and defy old time — 
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'Tis not in the grand Shakespeare style of thought- 
But a great carelessness, which lifts the man 
Above the grandeur of his noblest works ; 
No quick, keen, clever, fussy terrier bark ; 
But the deep baying of the noble dog, 
Amid the great St. Bernard snows, intent 
Upon his work and thinking but of it. 

And oh, how little dreamt Miss Hathaway, 
Fair, bonny, buxom, blue-eyed country lass, 
Proud as she must have been of her sweet Will, 
That she was, as the Priest performed the rite, 
Wedding the foremost man of all the world. 

But who of all men, monarch, layman priest- 
Himself not least conceived that here was one. 
Who should ecUpse the writers of all times. 
Comprising all the beauties of all styles. 
The broad, grand portraits of a Homer's pen. 
The fiery vehemence of Sappho's muse. 
The sparkling fancy of Rome's lyric bard 
And his high intellect and trenchant sense 
Of all posterior, all precedent times. 
Whose greatness would unfold as time unfolds. 
Which would outlive the pyramids, and bloom 
With a young life, whUe mind is mind, and man 
Hath aught of beauty, soul, or grandeur left : 
Bloom, when the granite hills shaU be dissolved. 
Or dip into the fiery floods, 
From which they first emerged, and re-appear ; 
Bloom, while the sun hath vigour, till old time 
Hath hurried nature out of sight — his eyes 
Streaming with tears and reverently placed 
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The noble garland of her Shakespeare's works 
Upon her breast; to beautify her dreams, 
To call to mind the image of their loves, 
And shew her to herself as she had been — 
Her only solace in her bed of death. 

How could she have survived him for a day ? 
He could not her ; she felt it, knew it, true ! 

The man is in the poet wholly merged, 
He is to us a voice, a song, power, 
A wonderful, unique, and varied power. 
But still a power intent upon his work. 
Creating, or unfolding, or absorbed 
By some new beauty, that hath started up 
Before his eyes entranced, and which he must 
Infix upon the canvas ; yet no more. 
Or word or hint, about himself, than if 
He never had been ; but all eye, all soul 
Fixed on his subject, on the magic life 
Outward and inward, pitcured in his brain. 
Dissecting, analysing, bringing out, 
Into reUef the concrete character, 
Tracing all changes in our complex life. 
Which novel trains of circumstances induce ; 
Pursuing, with arrested, curious gaze. 
The metamorphic process of mind — 
The humble worm to soaring butterfly — 
New views and habits with the velvet wings ; 
The feeble, unfledged eaglet in its nest. 
To the strong-taloned, ravening bird of prey 
Swooping from heaven upon the helpless lamb. 
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Because he can ! The thing within our reach, 
The crime discussed, and we are on the path 
Which demonized the human in Macbeth. 

But his age knew not that tliere lived one there, 
Of such colossal greatness, as to stand 
Alone among the giants of all time. 
For it required long years and many minds 
To gather in the wealth of beauties, which 
Lay scattered thick through all the sunny slopes 
And peaks and fountains of the forming mind. 
But like those mountains that are slowly raised. 
Above the level country, inch by inch. 
By nature's forces, till they reach the clouds — 
Strong, unapproachable, in the dazzling light. 
To front us with their glorious peaks for ever ; 
So grew the measure of this God-like man ! 

But, then, he wrote " without a moral aim," 
And a " poetic justice " is not done 
In all his works ! What then ? He wrote to please ; 
And painted things not as they aught to be. 
But as he found them in the book of life : 
Was he to falsify historic truth ? 
The panorama of his breathing word 
Before his eye was it for him to change 
The course of things into a patent lie ? 
To make a storm, that sinks the pirate's ship. 
Blow virtue ever to the wished-for port ! 
The clouds, that drop upon the good man's grain. 
To spare his hay-crop, but descend in hail 
And mildew on his neighbour's ill-got grounds ! 
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The sun to shine upon the good alone ! 

The towers of Siloam, upon vengeance bent, 

To halt to fall, until the good man pass ! 

A vengeful Nemesis, through every turn, 

To dog the heels of crime, until, at last, 

In the dark hour, she leap upon his back. 

And fix her fangs into the villain's neck. 

And clear, and right, and bless the good man wronged. 

Were this like life ? But, say it had been so, 
'Twould make the law of crime and punishment 
So sleepless, casual, constant, that the will 
Would set like concrete, and men's acts assume 
The aspect to them not of right or wrong ; 
But soon, insensibly, of good and ill ; 
And virtue be converted to a sum 
Of so much pleasure, or, its converse, pain, 
A calculating virtue under lash ; 
If that be virtue, which were almost vice 
Held down by the rigidity of law. 

But beautj''s beauty, in his works ; right, right ; 
And goodness, goodness ; not for what they bring, 
By way of barter, in the mart of life ; 
But since they're beautiful and right, and good, 
And in despite of suffering and wrong. 

Yea, and we love the martsn: all the more. 
In that she suffers ; and, the more the wrong ; 
The more piled up agony ; the more 
The goodness and the greatness of the soul ; 
The more we love ; and, while we love, we bum ; 
And thus, we kindle at his fire, the love 
Of right and goodness in ourselves, and grow 
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Into the likeness of the thing we love. 

And thus our minstrel, as he only can, 
Waking the sleeping music of the heart. 
And filling us with sorrow, and with love 
For the supremely beautiful and good, 
Not only teaches, but inspires, the soul ; 
And so, without designing it, becomes 
The grand Pythagoras of mortals, too, 
Stirring us with the thoughts that stirred himself. 
How little dream we that we owe him here ; 
Not having viewed him as the lever-soul 
To lift us toward a grander mode of man. 

Were goodness to be constantly, at last. 
Crowned with success, rewarded, set on high, 
'Twould weaken sympathy, nor lift so fierce 
A tide of indignation against wrong — 
Weak, foolish, bafHed, pelted, weeping wrong. 
'Twere best be circumspect, look all things round. 
And through and through^ their process and ends, 
Before we change the currents of the world. 

He gave not all the sugar-plums, we grant. 
To virtuous little boys, and gentle girls. 
As if the wage which virtue earns were these — 
The end of excellence, material good. 
He made not virtue e'en her own reward ; 
But goodness drew as beauty of the soul. 
As he beheld her in his poet's eye, 
A star that shone the brightest in the dark, 
And thus attracted every eye to her. 
And left her so amid the wreck of hope, 
A blasted, pitied, haloed life for ever. 
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Too lovely and ethereal for touch 

Of vulgar praise, or pay, or recompense — 

An Aram blooming 'mid the swamps of Nile, 

A violet odorous in trackless wilds. 

Like the mimosa shrinking from the hand 

And folding in its leaflets, when we seem 

To touch a motive, all her beauty's gone ; 

And, not more vainly than the bow in heaven. 

We strive to grasp her with course handed sense. 

But this he taught that good was beautiful, 
The one perennial beauty of the world. 

There are high natures that cannot resign 
The thought, that goodness will aye end in good ; 
And higher natures, that adhere to her. 
With noble loyalty, in spite of ends. 

But he offended 'gainst the unities ! 
What, did he this ? That were a crime, indeed ! 
(Offend against the unities). But now, 
I come to think of it, pray, who were they ? 
Great Cardinals or Princes of the blood ? 
What, if the Pope himself or good Queen Bess ! 
'Tis truly sad ! But if they're dead and gone. 
And look to us as blank as Numa's mask. 
What matters it if he offend not us ? 
He gave us the pluralities — truth, wit, 
Pow'r, humour, beauty, and sublimity 
And light, and warmth, and all the Gods, in place 
Of the cold idol of The Unities. 

To common souls we may prescribe the bounds ; 
But when the great Creator from the skies, 
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A wondrous, grand, exceptive nature, comes 

With the Aladdin lamp of genius to us, 

Annihiliating time, and space, and all 

That comes between us and the beautiful, 

Shall we for miracles lay down the law. 

And measure him by our poor fragile rules ! 

He may no more submit to them than will 

The fiery Pegasus to any hand, 

Save his whose power hath bent him to liis will. 
All nature is not patterned in one mould. 

The elm flings out his branches to the skies 

With a majestic beauty and wild grace, 

Which that precision, the prim little box. 

Wholly disclaims. Yet we to this demur. 

And grant the palm of beauty to the elm. 

We may need laws to guide our wandering steps. 

Or check the vicious outgrowths of rank minds ; 
But Jove alone is law unto himself. 

Yet was he not one spurning to be bound 
By ancient usage, who aspired to be 
A law unto himself and innovate — 
This was not in the Shakespeare line at all. 
But one who set himself his task and did it, 
Like any other, rounded in " Five Acts." 
Indeed his nature was so finely true. 
That he felt more than reasoned what was right. 
And shews, in what he differs, what retains, 
The tnteness of the magnet which elects 
The grains of metal, but discards the rest. 

Something, too, has been said about " bombast," 
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And " declamation," and " not wood enough 
To bear the weight of foliage ! Bless their hearts, 
Who, by the little wavelets of their pond, 
Gauge the great ocean of a Shakespeare's soul. 
When, on the spring-tide of its might upborne. 
He rises, to the occasion, Uke a God. 

But Gods alone are judges of the Gods. 

His poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And so, beholding with a soul inspired, 
Is scarcely to be judged by the rules 
Of cold-souled critics his luxuriance trimmed. 
Like any thorn bush, with cui bono shears ! 
The grand imperial eagle of the sun 
Taught to hatch ducklings, and in barnyard mud, 
Go his small round of duties to his charge ! 
But too much foliage and too httle wood. 
Yet if there ever Hved one, on whose limbs 
The muscles lay proportioned and well knit. 
Hung on a massive skeleton of bone, 
Nothing excessive, scant, or out of place — 
The strong attachments and the mighty thews — 
That man was Shakespeare ! But where is the w^nt 
Of bone or muscle in those royal souls. 
Whom he new-moulded or created for us — 
Those lusty-hmbed uproarious sons of earth 
With their great backbone of reality ; 
Men of keen earthly appetite for power, 
On which the hungry fascinated eye 
Had locked invisibly the teeth of will. 
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So fiercely, that death only could relax 

The knotted muscles and release the grip ; 

Great sappy souls with a redunant force, 

An overflowing, grand vitality, 

Elbowing their way, in those tempestuous years. 

The best they can, with a rude native strength 

Not always curbed by too nice sense of right ; 

Men of giant build and kingly make. 

In will and vigour only less then Gods ; 

And women, beautiful as angels' dreams : 

But women, woman in the pith and grain. 

In bud, and bark, and branching, root and flower. 

In the minutest veinings of each part. 

Yea, in the very rustle of the leaf, 

Whatever side is uppermost, still woman ; 

Like and unlike as diverse as the rose, 

Which single, double, moss-clad, pink or white — 

Is yet the rose, time-tested, beautiful, 

The darling equally of court and cot. 

Though some of them alas, have tiger's claws. 

But no Anateus from the touch of the earth 
Drew more strength than ever our Shakespeare did ; 
And never mortal, with a firmer tread. 
Placed right and left foot on the sohd globe ; 
Nor bard nor speaker ever less declaimed. 

" Bombast," indeed, and " declamation " ! when 
No sea broke ever with less froth than he. 
Or with less roaring rose, in all its might. 
An awful, beautiful, majestic thing. 
What bard or speaker ever touched the heart. 
Or roused men to mad action, more restrained ? 
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His words as polished as a Parthian's lance, 

Wrapped round with wildfire, slipped into their souls, 

They knew not how, but felt themselves ablaze. 

An Antony may speak ! Alas, poor hearts ! 

How little dreamt they what it was to be 

Within the magic circle of his soul ! 

But the mighty soul begins to work. 

Where are they now ? In earth, or hell, or heaven ? 

They knew it not, but they are safely housed 

Beneath the broad arch of Antony's skull. 

With more brains in it than it ever held. 

He pulls the wire-nerves, and they do his will. 

And shout and laugh, and weep, as he conceives, 

Theyre in the mighty necromancer's hands, «ss^ 

Who crys, " Now let it work," and waits the end. 

The foliage is very grand, no doubt ! 

A waving wonder in the golden light. 

The richest, noblest that the world has seen ; 

But then, the world is mounted upon limbs 

Of such a rootage, such a girth of trunk. 

As never yet the eye hath looked upon. 

But we must get into the poet's sphere ; 
Behold the world from his Mont Blanc of thought ; 
See it in the " fine frenzy " of his soul. 
Or, if this be impossible, at least 
Believe that great Niagra must pour 
His torrents, swollen by a hundred floods. 
In a grand manner natural to it. 
But which may seem bombastic, overcharged, 
To that small dapper streamlet on its banks. 
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But there are spots ! So are there on the sun ! 
A bit or more of pockmark on the face 
Lighted with beauty and the glow of soul — 
The witness of the infection of his age, 
Of the course plainness of those early years, 
Showing him, if beyond his age, yet oft. 
But what a contrast he presents e'en here 
To hosts of writers of succeeding times ! 
I might urge more, but purposely refrain. 

He laid down no life-theory at all. 
But painted concrete hfe as it grew up 
Before his eyes, as any phase of it 
Caught the quick-glancing thought and drew him to't, 
And then, he limned it with bold, rapid hand. 
With all the careless beauty and wild grace — 
The free, luxuriant beauty of the woods, 
That noble negHgence which charms us so. 
Thus as the bee at noontide in the meads, 
Rifling the honey of a thousand lips ; 
Or school-boy in vacation in the woods, 
With pouch and dog and fowling-piece and friend — 
He revelled in the beauty of the thoughts 
Himself created, and, pursuing them, 
Charmed with their beauty only, hke a child 
Pursuing butterflies, or blowing bubbles, 
This mighty genius bequeathed to us 
The records of the things that pleased him so. 
And over which he ever loved to hang. 
And paint them as they rose from out the depths 
Of the great tranquil soul, or roared in storm. 
Or broke up into laughter and loud mirth. 
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Or smiled serene, or heaved with love or hate, 
Whole troops of goddesses in human form. 
And demons and divinities of earth. 

We have great schools to teach our Saxon youth 
The beauties and the thoughts of Greece and Rome, 
And so, enrich and beautify their lives 
But why no chair set specially to unfold 
The deepest, broadest, strongest, loftiest soul 
The rolling years have ever looked upon. 
The richest, ripest product of the world. 
The culmination of the mind of man. 

We point our young men to those brilliant stars 
That gild firmament of classic times. 
And analyse their properties and powers ; 
But here is the great orb that warms the world — 
The light and heat of all their lamps converged 
Into the focus of his single mind ; 
Yet no " Astronomer Royal " set apart 
To search into its glorious chemistry. 
To study its materials, and effects 
On single, national, and human life ; 
What we might be if shut out from the rays, 
What we may grow to, with his light and heat, 
When opening full our bosom to his beams ; 
For no pale weed grows where his virtue falls 
Uninterrupted on the healthy soil, 
But all things sweet, and strong, and beautiful ; 
Yea, things e'en noxious are exhaled, or changed 
But the great healthy action of his beams. 
Into the very elements of Ufe. 

And, in the Shakespeare groves, breathes such pure 
air, 
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That health, to kiss her, rushe? to the cheek, 

And leaves his print there ; then bounds joyous back 

To the great seats of feeling, thought, and life ; 

And thus a healthy, grand vitaUty 

Pours his rich tides through limb, and heart, and brain, 

And a full, manly vigour is maintained, 

And we grow grander in his grander life, 

Fed upon aliment to feast the gods. 

Why, sirs, " he doth bestride our narrow world 
Like a Colossus," and the mighty bards 
Of Greece and Rome, compared to him, appear 
Like stately, gifted Maros, by the side 
Of great Apollo on his throne of mind. 

No college knew him ; the world his book. 

He graduated in the school of life — 

Strong as the giants, who, defying heaven, 

Uptore the mountains from their rocky beds 

And flung them in the faces of the gods ; 

Or as great Jove himself, when throned on clouds. 

Calm in the conscious sovereignity of mind 

Against brute force he forged his bolts at ease ; 

Then darting them against the foe, before 

The crashing heaven gave warning of the deed. 

He ploughed their bodies with the subtile fire, 

And blasted them for ever, as the oak , 

Is by lightning ripped from crown to base, 

And its dry leaves hang fluttering in the wind. , 

But, though no zealous student of dead words ; 

Of Greek or Latin, he the hving men. 

In living tableaux, hung around the walls ; 
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Of the capacious palace of his soul, 

The music of whose histories haunted him. 

His soul hung round with aU the spoils of time, 
Festooned with aU the beauties of the world 
Direct, profound, attracted by all forms 
Of fresh, crisp Ufe, and with a sense as fine 
For all that's grand, and beautiful, and true. 
As spiders, on her line of telegraph, ' 

For all that flutters her with hope or fear, 
He stands alone a miracle of power. 

Endowed with lofty genius to conceive 
And with the hand to execute its will ; 
Impressing a soul- shape on outward things, 
And on soul-qualities a body form ; 
For owing to the realisation power, 
The vivid, sharp conceptions of his soul — 
Powers, forces, attributes, and functions stood 
Bodied almost to sight ; whilst outward forms 
Were gifted with powers of moods of man ; 
And, inwrought in his dramas without art 
Like stars, flung random 'gainst the dome of night. 
Adhering where they would give to his works 
A sparkling beauty and fine off-hand power, 
A freshness, ideality, and soul, 
A tell-tale, charming, noble, human ring 
As if it were so near and dear to him. 
The very soul and centre of his world, 
That nature must repeat and echo him ; 
That every highest honour of the sun. 
And stars, and moon, and earth, and wind, and sea. 
Is to have something that remembers man. 
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The one supreme, attractive orb of orbs 

Round which the world and Shakespeare's soul revolved. 

And as our rus-in-urbe efforts show ' 

How strong the pulse of nature's heart in us ; 

As little children must have dolls to dress 

And fondle and expend their love upon ; 

As ancient maidens must have pretty pets — 

Something that's living, around which to twine 

The tendrils and the foliage of the heart ; 

The gushing heart of love that must o'eriiow 

On somebody, or something ; so his love. 

His rich, o'erfiowing, glorious love was Man ; 

And stars must fret his ceiling of the night, 

Yea, twinkling in their setting of the blue. 

Shew that they sleep not while his Godhood rests ; 

The ocean roams or ripples at his feet, 

Crested with foam or laughing, to his moods ; 

The mountains rise in grandeur to the skies 

To give him all the seasons ; and, unseen 

The monarchs of a thousand forests bloom. 

The long millenniums, with a view to him. 

The vapours hang, now jewelled in the sun, 

Now " base contagious clouds, foul, ugly mists," 

As they affect the sovereigns of the world : 

The glorious orb, " the beauteous eye of heaven," 

Or, if he please not us, the garish sun 

Is but a day-slave, to give Ught and warmth 

To us the genii of the lamp and ring ! 

They all are demons or divinities. 

Doing us good or ill, and as they do it ! 

Great Bard of England, Bard of all the world, 
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Who sing'st because thou must, insouled with song, 

Why have we, then neglected thee, and sought 

At other sources inspiration, when 

No brain hath blossomed with so rich a flower ? 

It is the glorious classic that stands out 

Alone, amongst the hteratures of time. 

Growing in wonder, as we grow in thought ; 

Extending its horizon, as the eye 

Pierces into the darkness, to new heights 

Of grandeur, ever rising as we rise. 

Then, why pour over the long weary years. 
Those gifted, sparkling earthbom sons of song. 
And leave to chance the great immortal bard 
With all the wealth of all the gods at once ? 
As they, who in those mediaeval years, 
Perused " The Fathers " of the church, well nigh 
Ignored the book, whose light was as the sun 
Compared with their uncertain, feeble gleam. 
But we might have changed all that ; and so have reached 
A higher manhood. Is the example not 
Of happy omen ? Not that I would throw 
Into the shade those glorious ones of old. 
Who shaped the thoughts of the young world, and 

strewed 
With perfumed beauties its uncultured fields, 
Or pluck one leaf of laurel from their brows ; 
But why, when he the monarch bard of all, 
With his big Saxon soul and giant thews 
And radiant beauty, makes his avitar 
Amongst his own, should these monopolise 
Our universities and public schools ; 
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And he be left to the chance stolen hour 
Of student worship — he who can transmute, 
With Midas touch, to gold our vulgar clay. 
If only it the properties possess. 
On which his potent chemistry can act. 

Oh, there are nuggets of pure gold, and gems 
Of priceless value, scattered thick throughout 
Those Californias of the Shakespeare soul. 
And mines unworked yet by our English youth. 
Where rich, broad veins of gold stretch far and deep. 
And briUiants glitter in the upturned soil. 
Which yet will yield to them if duly worked. 
Whole worlds of wealth, untU at length they grow 
Into greater princes, and become themselves 
Creators and bestowers in their turn. 



And now behold him, past the prime of life. 
With means sufficient, a successful man. 
Returned to pass the evening of his days. 
In the still, pleasant town that gave him birth. 
And nursed his youth and manhood, where each nook 
And tree and hedgerow, and familiar face 
Called up a thousand haloed memories. 
As, with some friend, or daughter, or alone 
He wanders through the old, familiar haunts. 

Here something meets his eye, and what a scene 
Is re-enacted of the buried past ! 
The girls and lads, and men and maidens move. 
In all the flush of the excited hour. 
With the same sunny brown or rippling gold, 
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Shy, or demure, or running o'er with fun. 
Or flashing their beauty in the eyes 
Of fascinated, half-bewildered swains. 

And then, oh ! then, what memories revive ! 
How beat his pulses with the sweet romance ! 
What dreams of bliss, what feelings, what full of joy 
Danced through his brain and made him feel as if 
He trod on something not so gross as earth ; 
As if a being of a subtler sense, 
He had exchanged, and got his velvet wings. 
And floated on the bosom of the air. 
Was't all romance ! But what then is romance ? 
Is't not the very wine o' the gods to man. 
To elevate, etherealise, refine 
The thick, rank, downright sense-life of flesh. 
To flush our spirits with a subtler joy. 
And lift us toward the pure empyrean heights ? 

But he can move scarce anj^where twelve steps, 
But tree or bank or river bend unlocks 
Some cranny memory, which holds 
Or youthful prank long buried in its depths. 
Or dream of hope, or scheme, or schoolboy feat. 
Or day of happj' angling in the stream 
Of the Avon ; or, in riper years. 
Some act or inspiration of the man. 
And now he feels, that never ivy clasped 
More lovingly round ruined pile its arms. 
Than this hath twined itself around his heart. 

Mark him retired ! How beaming is his smile ! 
His genial talk sets everyone at ease. 
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" How do do, John ? " and such a hearty^shake ! 
" And how is Susan and the brown-eyed lass, '"'-i 
And that great curly Tom ; and how the crops ? " 

I thank you John, and take the compliment ; 
Old times and new entile it to faith 
" Tis pleasant when old playmates meet to talk 
Of the old times." " Why, landlord, your good ale 
Will starve the doctors out ; aU ailments flee 
Before this sovereign healer, who comes crowned 
In every goblet. Come, another draught," 
" You had a thirsty ride of it." " No more." 
" Art sure no more ? " . . . " No, no ; enough's a 

feast ; 
I have not journeyed'eight miles in the sun ; 
Honey is good, but much cloys the sense." 

" Oh I remember well ! Sweet Mary Green ; 
Good, gentle, blue-eyed, sunny Mary Green " — 
And here he lifts his hat — " and Bessie Sly, 
And gay Will Shaw, and Heminge, and poor Pope, 
And then they fall into graver talk. 
In which low tones and gentler looks bespeak 
A hallowed interest ; and now comes a friend. 
And other still ; and men and boys unknown. 
To see the man who writ and acted plays 
" Before the King in Lunnon " ; and the talk. 
On those plain benches in the open air, 
Now rippling, sparkling, flowing gently on. 
Or heaving up into full crested tides 
As flows the foaming tankard round and round. 
Was a feast fit for Jove and all his gods. 
And would be worth us the whole wealth of Ind, 
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Had we some broad-souled, hearty Homer there, 
With open ear to catch its form and soul, 
And fix them glowing on the living page ; 
Or an appreciative BosweU's pen 
To fix for us the great man's words and moods. 

He told them of the iron-sceptred Queen, 
And of the Kings, of Barons, Earls, and Knights, 
Of Burleigh, Bacon, Walsingham and Coke, 
Southampton, Leicester, Essex, Egerton, 
And Raleigh, Sydney, Frobisher, and Drake, 
Of authors, actors, court and common life, 
All interspersed with happy anecdote. 
Which cracked the nut of outer life, and left 
The kernel of the character to view. 
Yet such a noble, sweet humanity, 
Such a broad, tolerant spirit breathed through all, 
(The compound offspring of the head and heart) 
As he were all honey and no sting. 
That it appeared almost a thing of course. 
That what passed through the alembic of his mind 
Be strained of half its venom, or come out. 
So far as he could, even aU redeemed, 
" Yes, glorious fellow, Burbage ! I scarce ever dreamt 
Of what my plays were capable, till, nursed 
In the warm sunshine of his soul they grew. 
To something famous, I owe Burbcige much ; 
Without him or Ned AUeyn — ^gentle Ned — 
With his frank, noble soul and lofty powers — 
To give my musings life, what had they been ? 
But, with a Burbage, anything must charm. 
I've seen him act my feignings so, that though 
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I knew they were as airy as a dream, 

And whence they came and how, and all the steps. 

Yet have I been possessed so by his soul. 

That almost I believed against myself, 

And sighed constrained, and felt the swelling tide 

Surge in my throat ; and, drifting on his waves, 

Was dashed and shipwrecked against phantom rocks. 

As if an actor in a real scene." 

And then he gave them anecdotes or views 

Of Tarlton, Alleyn, Saville, Davies, Field, 

And Webster, Munday, Camden, Chapman, Day. 

Of Spenser, Dekler, Wilson, Herrick, Nash, 

And Condell, Dyer, Fletcher, Heminge, Peel, 

Pf Churchyard, Chettle, Drayton, Lilly Lodge ^ 

And Massinger, and Middleton, and Rowe, 

And stormy Jonson, Beaumont, Marlow, Donne, 

Of HejTwood, scholar, poet, gentleman, 

Of gentle Armin, gleeful as the lark ; 

And merry, dancing, comic gifted Kemp, 

And small Dick Burbage, in himself a host ; 

And many others, and poor Robin Green, 

Robin, once pet of house, and court, and town, 

Yes, a most touching part poor Mistress Shore I 
What trait more beautiful shone ever through. 
The nature of a woman sinning still ? 
Although my good cannot redeem my ill, 
Yet to do good I will remember still. 

" She must do good ! It is her vital air, 
And, if her sins brings others joys, she joys. 
And, though it stings her, she stings not in her turn. 
But, bleeding inwardly, will bleed alone. 
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Yea, dry our tears, though blinded by her own. 
Heywood knows how to paint and move the heart." 

" Aye do I well ! Alas, poor Robin Green, 
What days are these, when he, and you, and I, 
And looking round, so many of us here. 
Swam in^the Avon, hunted, fished, and fought, 
The battles of the Trojans and the Greeks — 
Hector our hero, spite of Homer's muse." 

Pope^was Thersites ; not because he had 
A^railing spirit, but a pointed crown, 
And could declaim and hit the sorest point. 
That tempted his keen wit, and so confused 
Falsehood with truth, that I, Ulysses, found 
It easier to punish than confute. 
You were Sarpedom ; Menelaus, you ; 
You, Agamemnon, the majestic king ;i 
You, John, were Hector. Need I, sirs, reveal 
Why, by the common suffrage, 'twas his part ? 
Hear you that John ? [Applause]. " No, 'tis not 

flattery." 
" Declaim, indeed, against my play-tricks here." 
I say not what you are, but what you were ; 
Or, rather what a certain lad was then. 
Why, not a particle remains to-day 
Of what you were nigh thirty years ago, 
" If you belie the promise of your youth. 
The greater shame, but charge us not with it." [Ap- 
plause]. 
I thought so John ; the same good fellow yet. 
You were Aeneas ; Tooly ; Diomede ; 
WiU Combe was Ajax ; Shaw, the Cretan King ; 
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Burbage, Achilles ; and he looked his man, 

And drew down hearty plaudits from us boys, 

As ever theatre hath rung with since. 

Oh ! how we laughed, and echo shouted back, 

It is all here as fresh as yesterday. 

Fierce, fiery-eyed, brows bent his hand upon 

His falchion's hilt, yet-unresolved to plunge 

Its gleaming point into Atreides' heart ! 

And then the change ; and how he spake the air. 

As if the goddess filled and held his sight. 

" That day the Grecians had the best of it, 
And our allegiance to great Hector reeled." 

And then he showed him sulking at his tents, 
Or roaming listlessly along the beach. 
Wishing the Greeks no good, so wholly changed. 
That you could scarce believe it was the same. 
And so they talked; and spent the days and months ; 
And then he went to London, and returned 
With tales of wonder, anecdote, and jest. 
And friends came with him ; and he came and went ; 
And roamed the woods, and by the stream 
Of the loved Avon, and renewed his youth ; 
Until, alas ! . . . . But here we draw the veil. 



Still heart of England, by unquestioned right, 

The cradle of the poet upon whom 

Are fixed to-day the eyes of all the world — 

If seven cities for the birthplace vied 

Of the great Homer— greatest, till the bard 

Of Avon stepped upon the stage of time — 
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How honoured thou, who gav'st our Shakespeare birth, 
And was't the nurse and trainer of his youth, 
His manhood's dream, the chosen of his age, 
And hold'st enshrined his consecrated dust — 
Stratford-on-Avon, hallowed name for ever ! 
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A Plea for a Monument. 



On a mom, a merry morn, 

Spring and youth were in the air, 

Lusty April, fresh and fair 

Fleck'd with early snow the thorn ; 

As to furnish forth the day, 

With the stolen lace of May ; 

Scarce the nightingale had done 

Her love — paint of little ease. 

Liquid langour long a-dying, 

Ere the lark his note is love, 

Then the blackbird, through the grove 

Loud and sweet alarums flinging. 

Then the rest took up the song. 

Till, green Avon's banks along. 

All fields and woods were ringing. 

When the April sun was high 

In the dappled eastern sky, 

By woodland echoes borne 

Came from far the hunter's horn ; 

And the young colts leapt, as though 

To the hunting they would go. 

Lasses on the threshold's lilt 

As their kirtles gay they kilt 

Of their loves, be sure, they sing» 

On a morning in the spring. 
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Prankt axe all the meads with posies, 
Kingcups fine, and pale primroses ; 
But this year a marvel knows, 
For before the season, now. 
In the trim-set garden row, 
That sweet flower, sweet william shows ; 
From the plots where that doth grow 
Gales of freshest fragrance blow. 
Rustling in her best array. 
Nature doth make hoHday, 
For on this thrice happy morn 
Avon's glorious child is born. 

Ages three have passed since then ; 

Ages three shall pass again, 

Ere he cease to live, and reign 

Throned in the hearts of men. 

Hark ! in mid air 

The sound of pinions sweeping : 

To yon low cot the minstrel spirits come ; 
They enter where 

The gentle babe is sleeping. 

To greet the Monarch Poet in his home. 

The first is one 

Who sang the Trojan story 

His grey locks bound with dark Ionian bays. 
Of Greece the sun. 

Of ancient song the glory 
Before the child his golden lyre hejlays. 
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The Tuscan sage 

The pilgrim sad and weary, 

Of brow severe although his eye be sweet, — 
Unchill'd by age 

Or exile long and dreary, — 
His C5^ress wreath lays at the infant's feet. 

Each brings a gift : 

For of them all is woven 
The web of song that shall the world beguile ; 
With rosy rift 
The baby Ups half cloven 

Receive the homage with an innocent smile. 

And all that night, they say, around the dwelling, 
Voices were heard, with aery harps in tune ; 
Now of remorse, of fear, of pity telling. 
And now, fond lovers swearing by the moon ; 
A voice as of an old man brokenhearted. 
Mad, in a storm, tearing his thin grey hair 
Or warrior gazing on his soul departed — 
Slain by his own rash hand — a great despair : 
And then an airy tricksy spirit singing 
How sweet in blossom under bough to dwell ; 
Or laughing fairies that, in blue bells swinging. 
List to the love their fooUsh queen doth tell ; 
Then, mighty sides with Jovian laughter shaking 
Then, furious shock of battle ; then a wail ; 
And last, and not least sweet, as day was breaking, 
These charmed accents floated on the gale. 
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And now three hundred times this earth 

O'er its appointed space has roU'd, 

Since when it gave its greatest birth — 

For, since the fabled age of gold. 

No lyre so sweet, no words so wise. 

No mind so godlike, sure was known — 

Is sweetest Shakespeare, stiD, in stone 

Unmemoried to rest — a prize 

Flung to the poorest, peddling cheat 

In any market, green, or street — 

In his own land, " his dear, dear land ? " 

He is " a monument without 

A tomb " ; — true ; search the world about. 

No monument that e'er was plann'd 

Is equal to his golden book, 

Or worthy of his fame can be ; 

But — on his tomb at Stratford look, 

Then the great marble go and see 

Spain to her glorious son has given : 

On the same day they died ; and heaven 

To one, for consolation, sent 

A monument without a tomb ; 

And to the other — is it doom ? — 

A tomb without a monument. 
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Thomas Baily Aldrich- 



The folk who lived in Shakespeare's day 
And saw that gentle figure pass 

By London Bridge, his frequent way \ 
They little knew what man he was ! 

The pointed beard, the courteous mien, 
The equal port to high and low, 

All this they saw, or might have seen 
But not the light behind the brow ! 

The doublet's modest grey or brown. 
The slender sword-hilt's plain device. 

What sign had these for prince or clown > 
Few turned, or none, to scan him twice. 

Yet 'twas the King of England's Kings ! 

The rest, with all their pomps and trains,. 
Are mouldered, half-remembered things, 

'Tis he alone that lives and reigns ! 
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Anonymous. 



I DARE not do thy memory that wrong, 

Unto our larger griefs to give a tongue. 

I'll only sigh in earnest, and let fall 

My solemn tears at thy great funeral. 

For every eye that rains a show'r for thee. 

Laments thy loss in a sad elegy. 

Nor is it fit each humble muse should have 

Thy worth his subject, now thou art laid in grave. 

No, it's a flight beyond the pitch of those, 

Whose worth-less pamphlets are not sense in prose. 

Let learned Jonson sing a dirge for thee. 

And fill our orb with mournful harmony : 

But we need no remembrancer ; thy fame 

Shall still accompany thy honour'd name 

To all posterity ; and make us be 

Sensible of what we lost, ia losing thee : 

Being the age's wonder ; whose smooth rhymes 

Did more reform than lash the looser times. 

Nature herself did her own self admire. 

As oft as thou wert pleased to attire 

Her in her native lustre ; and confess. 

Thy dressing was her chiefest comeliness. 

How can we then forget thee, when the age 

Her chiefest tutor, and the widow' d stage 

Her only favorite, in thee hath lost. 

And Nature's self, what she did brag of most ? 
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Sleep then, rich soul of numbers ! whilst poor we 

Enjoy the profits of thy legacy ; 

And think it happiness enough, we have 

So much of thee redeemed from the grave. 

As may suffice to enlighten future times 

With the bright lustre of thy matchless rhimes. 
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Mark Akenside. 



This was Shakespeare's form ; 
Who walked in every path of human life. 
Felt every passion ; and to all mankind 
Doth now, will ever, that experience jaeld 
Which his own genius only could acquire. 
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Mark Akenside. 



O YOUTHS and virgins : O declining eld : 
O pale Misfortune's slaves : O ye who dwell 
Unknown with humble Quiet ; ye who wait 
In courts, or fill the golden seat of kings : 
sons of Sport and pleasure ; O thou wretch 
That weep'st for jealous love, or the sore wounds 
Of conscious Guilt, or Death's rapacious hand 
Which left thee void of hope : O ye who roam 
In exile ; ye who through the embattled field 
Seek bright renown ; or who for nobler palms 
Contend, the leaders of a public cause ; 
Approach : behold this marble. Know ye not 
The features ? Hath not oft his faithful tongue 
Told you the fashion of your own estate, 
The secrets of your bosom ? Here then, round 
His monument with reverence while ye stand 
Say to each other : " This was Shakspeare's form : 
Who walk'd in every path of human life. 
Felt every passion ; and to all mankind 
Doth now, will ever, that experience yield 
Which his own genius only could acquire. ' 
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Anonymous. 



Shakesperian Jubilee held at Stratford, on St. George's 
day, 2^rd April, 1827, and the two following days, under 
the auspices of the Shakespeare Club of Stratford. 

The following appropriate address was delivered in 
front of Shakespeare's house. Written by Mr. Serle, 
spoken by Mr. Bond. 

More than two ages, marked by many a deed 
Heart-thrilling, have passed o'er us since his dust 
Repos'd with baser earth ; yea, in that time, 
High d5aiasties of monarchs have been cast 
From loftiest thrones, found refuge in mean graves ; 
Wars have depopulated regions ; light. 
Celestial hght of knowledge, hath illum'd ''■ 
Earth's darkest corners. These two centuries 
The world hath lived in deeds two thousand years. 
Yet, mid the fall of thrones, the mighty crash 
Of^wars exterminating, all realities 
That fill the drama of the actor — Man, 
He hath not been forgotton ; his strong hold. 
The empire o'er the soul, hath still been found 
Impregnable. Science hath raised new powers, 
ControUing elements ; but in his art. 
Oh ! sweet humanity, we all turn back. 
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And linger on the accents of our Sage — 

Our Shakespeare. Truth and Nature were his hand- 

maids. 
And led him curious and inquiring through 
The realms of human passion, all he saw 
Within that mighty region, and pour'd forth 
From his vast store a stream of living knowledge. 
To animate, subdue, refine, exalt. 



Yes, kings and conquerors have passed away; 

The wealthy died, proud cherished, highborn fallen. 

Leaving but names — the empty wind of fame : 

Deeds, now whose very consequents are past. 

Records of strife for causes swallow' d up 

In Time's great vortex ; is it so with thee ? 

The Bard, with Shakespeare ? Is it so with thee ? 

No ! Still we have the living spirit with us. 

Breathing and moving in thy progeny. 

There Falstaff is thy wit, Hamlet and Lear 

Thy deep morality ; Othello, fire ; 

Romeo, thy tenderness ; and all the host, 

Macbeth and Richard, an unnumbered train. 

Still are thy genius. Immortality 

Hath set her seal on thee. Of other names 

We hear and talk, revere perchance the sound ; 

But we live with the poet, and commune, 

Holding continuous converse with him : 

He cannot die ! Therefore we crown thy brow 

With this fresh evergreen, the dearest symbol 

A power so poor as Time can offer thee. 
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After laying the foundation stone of the New Theatre, 
" the following was sung to the music of Macbeth," com- 
mencing with 

When winds are waxring — 
Earthquakes and mountains tearing, 
His banners once more bearing, 
His mighty name declaring, 
His spirit all things cheering. 

All voices raise, 

Rejoice, rejoice, etc. 
To Shakespeare's name we build a shrine. 
To celebrate his works divine ; 
And on the ground he had of yore 
Erect one grateful trophy more ; 

For here he held his hallowed reign. 

And Fancy guards the fair domain ; 

His Fairest here shall take their stand, 

From vulgar foot protect his hand. 

All gentle Sprites, come, hover near, 

For Shakespeare's magic calls you here ; 

First Ariel, from your cowslip bell. 

We bid you here by Prospero's spell ; 

Good fellow Robin, tricksy Puck, 

Come bring to Shakespeare's fame good luck ; 

Peas blossom, moth, and mustard seed. 

And flimsy cobweb, hither speed. 

And thou, dark Hecate, take thy stand. 

Guard, with thy witchcraft, Shakespeare's hand, 

And nimbly, nimbly, nimbly — 
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We will- 
To the echo — 
To the echo of his music still. 

There is nothing in the account to indicate the author 
of the above. 

At the dinner on the second day, the Shakespearian 
Club Song of " Rule, great Shakespeare," adapted and 
sung with great applause by Mr. Gwinnett, the Secretary, 
is a parody on " Rule, Britannia." 

The first verse only is given as follows : — 

When Britons first, at Heaven's command. 

The sails of science had unfurled, 

Shakespeare was formed by Nature's hand 

To be the wonder of the world. 

Rule, great Shakespeare, great Shakespeare rule the 

stage, 
Unrivalled to the latest age. 
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Matthew Arnold. 



Others abide our question. Thou art free. 
We ask and ask — ^Thou smilest and art stiU, 
Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hUl, 
Who to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 
Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place, 
Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil'd searching of mortality ; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 
Self -school' d, self-scaimed, self -honour' d, self -secure. 
Didst tread on earth unguessed at. — ^Better so ! 

AH pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow, 

Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 
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Herbert Bairstow. 



Thou classic singer of a bygone age, 
Whose name's inscribed on time's immortal page. 
What pen can truly paint the beauties rare 
That speak from ev'ry line thou'st written there. 
Impassioned love, grim tragedy, intrigue, 
Fierce battle, wisdom, witchery in league, 
A precept drawn, a character displayed 
In language ne'er so sweet before arrayed. 
We bow in silent homage at thy shrine. 
And mem'ry wanders to some gracious line 
That marks our Shakespeare's singleness of soul, 
Poetic splendour in a perfect whole. 
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Richard Barnfield. 



And Shakspeare thou, whose honey-flowing vein 
(Pleasing the world), thy praises doth contain, 
Whose Venus, and whose Lucrece, sweet and chaste. 
Thy name in fame's immortal book hath plac'd, 
Live ever you, at least in fame live ever ! 
Well may the body die, but fame die never. 

Nor doth the silver-tongued Melicert 

Drop from his honied muse one fable tear. 

To mourn her death that graced his desert, 
And to his laies open'd her royal ear. 

Shepherd, remember our Elizabeth, 

And sing her Rape, done by that Tarquin, death. 
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William Basse. 



Renowned Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer ; and rare Beaumont lie 
A httle nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakspeare, in your three-fold, four-fold tomb. 
To lodge all four in one bed make a shift 
Until doomsday ; for hardly will a fist 
Betwixt this day and that by fate be slain, 
For whom your curtains may be drawn again. 
But if precedency in death doth bar 
A fourth place in yon sacred sepulchre, 
Under this carved marble of thine own. 
Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakspeare, sleep cdone. 
Thy unmolested peace, thy unshared cave. 
Possess, as lord, not tenant, of thy grave ; 
That unto us and others it may be 
Honour hereafter to be laid by thee. 
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H. Bellyse Baildon, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S.L. 



O Shakespeare, like the ocean is thy soul 
With depths unplumbed, with rippling shallows clear 
Whereon we ever voyage in joy and fear. 
In terror and delight, (as on the whole 
Great main of Life itself) ; yet rock and shoal 
Thou hast so clearly charted that we steer 
A charmed course ; the Syrens' song we hear 
Unharmed, and safely drink of Circe's bowl. 

Yea, more ; we dive into the darkest deep 

Of thy vast soul, beholding things most rare 

Of beauty, and of horror, where there keep 

Gaunt skeletons of sad and ancient things ; 

So, rising to the hght again, we bear 

Gems from the hands of murdered queens and kings. 
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Arthur Bennett. 



A Honeymoon in Stratford. 



In Shakespeare's town together forth 

Upon the sea of life we fare, 
And leave the black and noisy North 

For fairy shores, and haunted air. 

By Avon's tranquil stream we tread. 
And through its ancient streets we go ; 

We see, in thought, his golden head 
Within the cradle lying low. 

We follow his young steps to school, 
And pace the very room where he 

Made merry often, played the fool. 
Drank the first draught of Poesie. 

We watch him singing in the church, 

Or roistering across the way. 
Or, 'neath the lofty elm or birch. 

Intent the mild-eyed deer to slay. 

Nay, in the very hall we stand 

Where the young shame-faced culprit stood- 
The darling of our English land 

Caught poaching out in yonder wood. 
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We trace his path to that quaint cot 
Where dwelt the lady whom he loved ; 

High was the lowly maiden's lot, 

And proud her nuptial fortune proved ; 

For, afterwards, we also saw 
The stately home of later years, 

And trod the church's aisles with awe, 
And mused above his dust with tears. 

And everywhere by Avon's stream 
We foimd some relic of the king 

To whose remains, as in a dream, 
A grateful world comes wandering. 

The houses where his comrades dwelt. 
The spacious streets he calmly trod. 

His everlasting influence felt. 
Seem somehow strangely near to God; 

And, from that monumental shrine 
About whose feet the river plays, 

I see his countenance divine. 
The sun suffusing it with rays ; 

And every wood, and every hUl, 
And every green and tender field, 

And every soft and ripphng rill 

Some sunny memory seems to 3deld. 

About his lordly presence stand 
Sweet Rosalind, and Hamlet grave ; 

The warriors of the fatherland ; 
Ophelia sad, Othello brave ; 
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Miranda, with her magic art ; 

Cordelia, with her eyelids wet ; 
And Portia, in her pleasing part ; 

And Romeo and Juliet. 

*In Irving's room, beside the fire 

His " sceptre " stirred to more than'^flame, 
I once again resume my l5n:e, 

And twine these verses with thy name ; 

And, as the old " clock " ticks and tells, 
With steady stroke, the flight of time. 

My soul with sudden rapture swells. 
And makes a rainbow of my rhyme. 

May all the foison of the place 

Go with us to the toihng town ; 
May Shakespeare's benediction grace 

Our coupled lives, and calmly crown 

Our mutual labours, and inspire 

My voice to sing some loftier strain 

Than animates the cominon choir ; 

And may we from these sweet days gain 

The strength to suffer, and the faith 
To love as loved and suffered those 

Whose memories shall know not death 
While still the tranquil Avon flows. 



• At the Red Horse. See paper on " Stratford-on-Avon ' 
in "The Sketch Book." 
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Arthur Bennett- 



From "A Midnight Fantasy" 



Shakespeare is here, to laugh or weep ; 

To sob, to soothe, to sing ; 
To make my very heart-strings leap. 

Or set them shuddering — 

Shakespeare, the prince of poets and of rages ; 

Shakespeare, whose praises all the lands proclaim ; 
Shakespeare, the king whose glory fills the ages ; 

Shakespeare, the heir of everlasting fame ; 
Shakespeare, the embodiment of England's splendour, 

Who, born at Stratford, lives in every breeze ; 
To whom, in loving awe, I weakly render 

The halting tribute of poor melodies. 
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J. Bissett. 



Since to honour the birth of the Bard, 

Who by virtue of Nature's kind bounty, 
Has been of all Nations the theme, 

And the boast of fam'd Warwickshire's County ; 
I say, on a day such as this, 

Set apart your own townsman to honour. 
The humblest of all humble Muses 

The task has now taken upon her. 

Near the banks of the Avon's smooth stream. 

In small cot, with a poor lowly portal ; 
Two hundred and ten years ago. 

First breathed the fam'd Bard styl'd " Immortal ;" 
The spot is in Henley Street seen, 

Which all strangers delight to cast eye on ; 
It stands equi-distant between 

The Maidenhead Inn and White Lion. 

Avon's Stratford ! delightful sweet spot. 

In this Borough the Bard went to school. 
And it long has been thought that his sire 

Was a Comber and Stapler of wool ; 
But records authentic are found, 

By which antiquarians discover. 
That the father of Shakespeare, call'd John, 

Was by trade (or profession) a Glover. 
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It was said, on the blushing of youth, 

" He was reckon'd a wild rambling spark ; " 
And it long has been held for a truth 

He stole deer out of Charlecote Park ; 
But I fancy 'twas no such a thing, 

He only ensnar'd a poor pussy, 
Though the anger it raised very high 

Of the Baronet Thomas d'Lucy. 

It was thought by his flight from the County, 

His fortune and fame would be imdone. 
But he soon got himself a great name, 

As the cleverest poet in London, 
Returning to Stratford's fam'd Borough, 

To the town he did infinite grace, 
A mansion he rear'd in' its centre. 

And called the building " New Place.!' 

AU the plays he has written are rare. 

It was he, penn'd " King Lear " and " Othello," 
" King Henry the Fourth " and " Prince Hal," 

With " Falstaff " that comical fellow ; 
" The Tempest," and likewise " AU's Well," 

And " 'Bout Nothing " he made " Much to do ; " 
And 'tis said Shakespeare first taught the art. 

And practice of " Taming a Shrew ! " 

My Muse has of late heard it whispered. 

Next season 'tis fully expected 
A museum in honour of Shakespeare, 

Win be in his birthplace erected. 
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From each play that he wrote 'tis intended 

Illustrative scenes to display 
And with portraits of Warwickshire worthies ! 

To furnish a gallery, gay ! 

I recently drank from the goblet 

Carv'd from the fam'd Mulberry Tree ! 
Presented (at Stratford) to Garrick, 

At the time of the grand jubilee ! 
The relic enraptur'd I viewed, 

When fni'd with the rich sparkling wine, 
As we bumper'd the memory sacred 

Of the Bard justly call'd " The Divine." 

At the Inn named " The Falcon," we're told. 

He at shuffle-board often would play. 
And many times thither resort 

With companions all youthful and gay ; 
And no doubt but the " Warwickshire Wag " 

Was at all things expert, for by jingo. 
Rumour still echo's loudly abroad 

He was fond of a cup of good Stingo. 

To do then as Shakespeare once did, 

Aye ! and many good fellows before us. 
Take the bottle and charge to the brim. 

And his memory bumper in chorus. 
I trust we'U be pledg'd from the chair, 

Then with glee worthy friends, fill your glasses, 
Drink " Success to the Borough and Mayor," 

And all Warwickshire lads and fair lasses. 
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Mathilde Blind. 



Yearning to know herself for all she was, 
Her passionate clash of warring good and ill, 
Her new life ever ground in Death's old mill, 

With every delicate detail and en masse, — 

Blind Nature strove. Lo, then it came to pass. 
That Time, to work out her unconscious will. 
Once wrought the mind which she had groped to fill, 

And she beheld herself as in a glass. 

The world of men, unrolled before our sight, 
Showed like a map, where stream and waterfall. 

And village-cradling vale and cloud-capped height 
Stand faithfully recorded, great and small. 

For Shakespeare was, and at his touch with light 
Impartial as the sun's, revealed the All. 
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Rev. William Lisle Bowles, M.A. 



Shakespeare sat sublime. 

Lord of the mighty spell : around him press 
Spirits and fairy forms. He, ruling wide 

His visionary world, bids terror fill 

The shivering breast, or softer pity thrill 
Ev'n to the inmost heart. 
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Rev. William Lisle Bowles, M.A. 



O SOVEREIGN Master ! who with lonely state 
Dost rule as in some isle's enchanted land, 

On whom soft airs and shadowy spirits wait, 

Whilst scenes of " faerie " bloom at thy command, 

On thy wild shores forgetful could I lie, 

And list, till earth dissolved to thy sweet minstrelsy ! 

Called by thy magic from the hoary deep. 
Aerial forms should in bright troops ascend. 

And then a wondrous masque before me sweep ; 

Whilst sounds, that the earth owned not, seem to blend 

Their stealing melodies, that when the strain 

Ceased, I should weep, and would so dream again ! 

The song hath ceased. Ah ! who, pale shade, art thou. 
Sad raving to the rude tempestuous night ! 

Sure thou hast had much wrong, so stem thy brow, 
So piteous thou dost tear thy tresses white ; 

So wildly thou dost cry. Blow, hitter wind ! 

Ye elements, I call not you unkind ! 

Beneath the shade of nodding branches gray, 
'Mid rude romantic woods, and glens forlorn. 
The merry hunters wear the hours away ; 

Rings the deep forest to the joyous horn ! 
Joyous to all, but him, who with sad look 
Hangs idly musing by the brawling brook. 
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But mark the merry elves of fairy land ! 
To the high moon's gleamy glance. 
They with shadowy morrice dance ; 
Soft music dies along the desert sand ; 
Soon at peep of cold-eyed day. 
Soon the numerous lights decay ; 
Merrily, now merrily. 
After the dewy moon they fly. 

The charm is wrought : I see an aged form, 
In white robes, on the winding sea-shore stand ; 
O'er the careering surge he waves his wand : 
Hark ! on the bleak rock bursts the swelling storm : 
Now from bright opening clouds I hear a lay, 
Come to these yellow sands, fair stranger, come awa-fj 

Saw ye pass by the weird sisters pale ! 

Marked ye the lowering castle on the heath ! 

Hark, hark, is the deed done — the deed of death ! 
The deed is done : — Hail, king of Scotland, hail ! 
I see no more ; — to many a fearful sound 
The bloody cauldron sinks, and all is dark around. 

Pity ! touch the trembling strings, 
A maid, a beauteous maniac, wildly sings : 

They laid him in the ground so cold. 
Upon his breast the earth is thrown ; 

High is heaped the grassy mould, 
Oh I he is dead and gone. 

The winds of the winter blow o'er his cold breast. 

But pleasant shall be his rest. 
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O sovereign Master ! at whose sole command 
We start with terror, or with pity weep ; 

Oh ! where is now thy all-creating wand ! 

Buried ten thousand thousand fathoms deep ! 

The staff is broke, the powerful spell is fled, 

And never earthly guest shall in thy circle tread. 
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Charles Brady. 



Oh ! Shakespeare, Shakespeare, near thy sacred dust, 

Beneath, thy bones — above my head thy bust ; 

Though fairer marble deck the spacious dome, 

Be doubly honoured my Shakespeare's tomb. 

Thou, whom immortal, men for ever style. 

Who shed affulgence o'er our British isle. 

Avonian Bard ! alone yclept divine. 

Behold me prostrate bend before thy shrine. 

Kiss the cold slab, that wraps from human sight 

Him, who gave genius Ufe, and nature light. 

Yet let me cease the strain of needless praise, 

And strike to other, but far nobler lays. 

Enough for me awhile to linger here, 

And drop the silent, tributary tear. 

Ode, eulogy, or epitaph belong 

To softer minstrels, and subhmer song. 
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Ch&rles Brady. 



Peace to this meeting, 
Joy and fair time, health and good wishes ! 
Now, worthy friends, the cause why we are met 
Is in celebration of the day which gave 
Inmiortal Shakespeare to this favour'd isle ; 
The most replenished sweet work of Nature. 
Which from the prime creation e'er she fram'd. 
O thou divinest Nature ! how thyself thou blazon'st 
In this thy son ! form'd in thy prodigality, 
To hold the mirror up, and give the time 
Its very form and pressure ! When he speaks 
Each aged ear plays truant at his tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished, 
So voluble is his discourse. Gentle 
As zephyr blowing underneath the violet. 
Not wagging its sweet head, yet as rough 
{His noble blood enchaff'd) as the rude wind 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine. 
And make him stoop to th' vale. 'Tis wonderful 
That an invisible instinct should frame him 
To royalty, unlearned ; honour, untaught ; 
Civility, not seen in other ; knowledge 
That wildly grows in him, but yields a crop 
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As if it had been sown. What a piece of work ! 

How noble in faculty ! infinite in reason ! 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every God did seem to set his seal. 

Heav'n has him now — yet let our idolatrous fancy 

Still sanctify his reUcs ; and this day 

Stand aye distinguished in the calendar 

To the last syllable of recorded time : 

For if we take him but for all in all, 

We ne'er sbaU look upon his like again. 
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Rev. F. T. Bramston, M.A. 



Shall we not call our Shakespeare quite divine, 
For has he not as magnet raised our race ; 
And caused on us the heavenly light to shine, 
And caused Great Britain still to hold her place. 

He stirs our poor dull natures to a flame. 
For fear they bum in noisome smoke away. 
Those yearnings — which from God's great self first 

came, 
Destined to shine e'en in the perfect day. 

Oh ! give me mental vision more than all. 
Let me but catch the warmth of spirit fire. 
Then bid with pleasure to this world adieu, 
And all its music. Hark ! the heavenly choir. 
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Rev. F. T. Bramston, M.A. 

■■ Wherefore is there a price in the hand, of a fool to get wisdom, 
seeing he hath no heart in it ? " — Proverbs xvii., i6. 



Much teaching here, and learning there. 
Is education still advanced ? 
What pleases now the English ear ? 
With higher strains is it entranced ? 

Why no ! frequent the halls of sound, 
I can't apply the muse's term. 
For here 'tis not enchanted ground. 
And here I can't discern the germ. 

The germ I mean which brings the flower, 
The heavenly bloom of Shakespeare's song 
Alas ! that fools should grasp the power 
Which to such treasure doth belong. 

The price within their hands they hold. 
To purchase treasure massy, vast. 
Treasure of value quite untold 
Whose influence through all time shall last. 

For with it all ? how many turn 
To sordid fancies, lower, worse. 
Blessings they fail quite to discern. 
In place of blessings choose a curse. 
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For sight, the heavenly sight implore 
For this our people, this our land, 
Else all in vain, celestial store, 
Lead us, O Father ! by thy hand. 

Then we shall revel in our gain. 
And give Thee praise, to Thee most due ; 
Oh save us from this greatest pain. 
To serve false Gods, in place of true. 
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R. Browning. 



A THOUSAND poets pried at life. 
And only one amid the strife 
Rose to be Shakespeare. 
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Robert Browning. 



Shakespeare ! — to such name's sounding, what succeeds 
Fitly as a silence ? Falter forth the spell, — 
Act follows word, the speaker knows fuU well, 

Nor tampeis with its magic more than needs. 

Two names there are : That which the Hebrew reads 
With his soul only : if from lips it fell. 
Echo, back thimdered by earth, heaven and hell. 

Would own, " Thou didst create us ! " Nought impedes 

We voice the other name, man's most of might. 
Awesomely, lovingly : let awe and love 

Mutely await their working, leave to sight 
All of the issue as below — above — 
Shakespeare's creation rises : one remove 

Though dread — this finite from that infinite. 
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Mrs. E. B. Brownings. 



There Shakespeare, on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o' the world : O eyes sublime 
With teau-s and laughters for all time I 
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Robert Bums. 



Is there no daring bard will rise, and tell 
How glorious Wallace stood, how, hapless, fell ? 
Where are the muses fled that could produce 
A drama^worthy o' the name o' Bruce ; 
How here, even here, he first unsheath'd the sword, 
'Gainst mighty England and her guilty lord ; 
And after many a bloody, deathless doing, 
Wrench'd his dear country from the jaws of ruin ? 
O for a Shakespeare or an Otway scene, 
To draw the lovely, hapless Scotish Queen ! 
Vain all the omnipotence of female charms 
'Gainst headlong, ruthless, mad Rebellion's arms. 
She fell, but fell with spirit truly Roman, 
To glut the vengeance of a rival woman : 
A woman, though the phrase may seem uncivil. 
As able and as cruel as the Devil ! 
One Douglas lives in Home's immortal page. 
But Douglases were heroes every age : 
And though your fathers, prodigal of life, 
A Douglas followed to the martial strife. 
Perhaps if bowls row right, and Right succeeds. 
Ye yet may follow where a Douglas leads ! 
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Thomas Burns, F.R.S.L. 



Shakespeare ! unlike the moody sons of rhyme 
I cannot laud thy name in pompous lays — 
Only thine own can voice its highest praise. 
In which all hearts, all minds, throughout all time. 

Express their hope, their fear, their love, hate, crime — 
Enough for me to kindle at thy blaze 
Poetic thought ; and colour with thy rays 
Each garland of my tongue, and, rapt, sublime 

Forget in thine the soulless scenes of earth : 
Whiles drinking at thy font, or culling wit. 
Beneath thy shrine where spirits intertwine, 

Where holy raptures and great thoughts get birth. 
Oh ! in thy loving smile how sweet to sit 
And weave life's logic on that loom of thine. 
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Thomas Burns, F.R.S.L. 



There's not a pen in glory's field, 

Or phrase on poet's tongue, 
That can a song to Shakespeare sing 

That's worthy being sung. 
Nor doth that fertile genius breathe, 
Who brightens that perennial wreath, 

That love has round him hung. 
No his fair diadem sublime. 
Bright morning star, shall glow until the end of time. 

His glorious themes are household words 

On every cultured hearth. 
The hght of his achievements bold 

lUmninates the earth : 
He wreathes the brow of pomp and power 
With chaplets, from the Muse's bower, 

And brings true joy to birth : 
No sluggish note creeps in his strains. 
His burning thoughts, like lava streams flood all our 
brains. 

Like diamond drops his glowing wit 

Impale the stars of heaven. 
He pours his subtle wisdom forth 

Like pearly dews of even. 
As fresh to-day in tint and tone, 
Though o'er the crest of time hath flown. 

Two hundred years twice given : 
And thus his fame shall ever be 
Till hoary time shall blend with dread eternity. 
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Let veterans tread the gory maze. 

And high aspiring youth 
Seek honour on the battle field 

Or at the cannon's mouth : 
Let mercenaries hug their gold, 
None like him in their arms enfold 

The faultless form of truth : 
Such similes are dull and trite. 
His pen swathes all life's precepts in a beam of light. 

Ten thousand mighty rivers rush 

Impetuous to the sea, 
But neither alter nor augment 

Its vast immensity : 
So countless millions of mankind 
When musing on his master mind 

Are forced to bow the knee. 
In homage to his deathless name. 
For congregated worth, can ne'er enhance his fame. 

If all the wealth of human power 

Did aH its efforts strain. 
To build a fitting tomb for him 

Such art would be in vain, 
A pile that filled this sea-girt zone, 
Midst ocean's everlasting moan 

Would be too mean a fane : 
He has indeed a nobler shrine, 
The globe itself his peerless wit has made to shine. 
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Lord Byron. 



In one dread night ova city saw, and sigh'd, 
Bow'd to the dust, the Drama's tower of pride ; 
In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakespeare cease to reign. 

Ye who beheld, (oh ! sight admired and moum'd, 
Whose radiance mock'd the ruin it adorn' d !) 
Through clouds of fire the massy fragments riven, 
Like Israel's pillar, chase the night from heaven ; 
Saw the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o'er the startled Thames, 
While thousands, throng'd around the burning dome. 
Shrank back appall'd, and trembled for their home, 
As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly shone 
The skies, with lightnings awful as their own. 
Tin blackening ashes, and the lonely wall 
Usurped the Muse's realm, and mark'd her fall ; 
Say — shall this new, nor less aspiring pile, 
Rear'd where once rose the mightiest in oiu isle, 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 
A shrine for Shakespeare — worthy him and you ! 

Yes — ^it shall be — the magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of time, the torch of flame ; 
On the same spot still consecrates the scene, 
And bids the Drama be where she hath been ; 
This fabric's birth attests the potent spell — 
Indulge our honest pride, and say. How well ! 
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Charles Churchill- 



In the first seat, in robe of various dyes, 
A noble wildness flashing from his eyes. 
Sat Shakspeare. — In one hand a wand he bore. 
For mighty wonders fam'd in days of yore ; 
The other held a globe, which to his will 
Obedient turn'd, and own'd the master's skill : 
Things of the noblest kind his genius drew. 
And look'd through Nature at a single view : 
A loose he gave to his unbounded soul, 
And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll ; 
Call'd into being scenes unknown before. 
And, passing Nature's bounds, was something more. 
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Simeon Tucker Clark, M.A. M.D. 



When first the tuneful Nine their table spread 
And bade of mortals the immortal few 
To banquet, if was counted Shakespeare's due 

To sit as sovereign Master at the Head, 

And there, at either hcind, by fair nymphs led. 
All drinking from the fountain fresh and new 
The wine of Helicon, sat other two — 

Dante and Homer crowned and garlanded. 

Since then a thousand goodly men have sought, 
To catch the crumbs which from that table fell, 

A million poems have been deftly wrought 
But still the sea of song seems not to swell, 

As raindrops sink uncounted in the sea 

So shall great Shakespeare's followers ever be ! 
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Hartley Coleridge. 



The soul of man is larger than the sky. 

Deeper than ocean — or the abysmal dark 

Of the mifathom'd centre. Like that Ark, 

Which in its sacred hold uplifted high. 

O'er the drown'd hUls, the human family. 

And stock reserved of every living kind. 

So, in the compass of the single mind, 

The seeds and pregnant forms in essence lie. 

That make all worlds. Great Poet 'twas thy art, 

To know thyself, and in thyself to be 

Whate'er love, hate, ambition, destiny. 

Or the firm, fatal purpose of the heart. 

Can make of man. Yet thou wert still the same. 

Serene of thought, unhurt by thy own flame. 
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Hartley Coleridge. 



" Shakspere, what art thou ? Could'st thou rise again 

To praise thyself, thy praise were old and vain ; 

Thy highest flight would sink beneath thy due ; 

Thy own invention would find nothing new. 

In the whole orb of nature that thou art. 

Complete in essence, and distinct in part ; 

No*theme, no topic, and no simile. 

But busy men have stolen in praise of thee. 

Then let thy cumbrous critics keep their shelves ; 

We find thy truest comment in ourselves. 

In thee our thoughts find utterance, and combine 

Their airy substance with those thoughts of thine. 

By thee om: feelings all are judged, acquitted. 

Reproved, condemn' d, with seemly action fitted. 

What chance, or change, affection, or the faith 

Of hope and fear, the benison or scathe — 

Of fortune infinite can make of man, — 

What man has been since first the world began. 

Thou well hast shown. One task alone remains, 

One great adventure for succeeding brains ; 

The golden branch upon the mystic tree, 

Unpluck'd, to show — ^man as he ought to be." 
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William Collins. 



While bom to bring the Muse's happier days, 
A patriot's hand protects a poet's lays, 
WhUe nursed by you she sees her myrtles bloom 
Green and unwither'd o'er his honour' d tombj; 
Excuse her doubts, if yet she fears to tell 
What secret transports in her bosom swell ; 
With conscious awe she heairs the critics fame, 
And blushing hides her wreath at Shakespeare's name. 
Hard was the lot those injured strains endured, 
Unowned by science, and by years obscured : 
Fair Fancy wept ; and echoing sighs confess' d 
A fixed despair in every tuneful breast. 
Not with more grief th' aiflicted swains appear, 
When wintry winds deform the plenteous year : 
When lingering frosts the ruin'd seats invade, 
Where Peace resorted, and the Graces play'd. 

Each rising art by just gradation moves. 

Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves : 

The Muse alone unequal dealt her rage. 

And graced with noblest pomp her earliest stage. 

Preserved through time, the speaking scenes impart 

Each changeful wish of Phaedra's tortured heart : 
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Or paint the curse that marked the Theban's reign, 
A|bed|_incestuous,5|^and a father slain. ''i^: 
With kind concern our pitying eyes o'erflow, 
Trace the sad tale, and own another's woe. 

To Rome removed, with wit secure to please, 
The comic sisters kept their native ease. 
With jealous fear declining Greece beheld 
Her own Menander's art almost excelled ! 
But every Muse essay'd to raise in vain 
Some labour'd rival of her tragic strain ; 
lUssus' laurels, though transferr'd with toil, 
Droop'd their fair leaves, nor knew th' unfriendly soil. 

As arts expired, resistless Dulness rose ; 
Goths, priests, or Vandals, — all were learning's foes, 
TDl Juhus first recall'd each exiled maid. 
And Cosmo owned them in th' Eturian shade : 
Then deeply skill'd in love's engaging theme. 
The soft Provengal pass'd to Arno's stream : 
With graceful ease the wanton l5rre he strung. 
Sweet flow'd the lays — but love was all he sung. 
The gay description could not fail to move : 
For, led by nature, aU are friends to love. 

But Heaven, still various in its works, decreed 
The perfect boast of time should last succeed, 
The beauteous union must appear at length. 
Of Tuscan fancy, and Athenian strength : 
One greater Muse Eliza's reign adorn. 
And even yet a Shakespeare^ to her fame be born ! 
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Yet, ah ! so bright her morning's opening ray. 
In vain our Britain hoped an equal day ! 
No second growth the western isle could bear. 
At once exhausted with too rich a year. 
Too nicely Jonson knew the critic's part ; 
Nature in him was almost lost in art. 
Of softer mould the gentle Fletcher came, 
The next in order, as the next in name. 
With pleased attention 'midst his scenes we find 
Each glowing thought that warms the female mind ; 
Each melting sigh, and every tender tear. 
The lover's wishes, and the virgin's fear. 
His every strain the Smiles and Graces own ; 
But stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone : 
Drawn by his pen, our ruder passions stand 
Th' unrivall'd picture of his early hand. 

With gradual steps, and slow, exacter France 
Saw art's fair empire o'er her shores advance : 
By length of toil a bright perfection knew, 
Correctly bold, and just in all she drew. 
Till late Corneille, with Lucan's spirit fired, 
Breathed the free strain, as Rome and he inspired : 
And classic Judgment gain'd to sweet Racine 
The temper'd strength of Maro's chaster line. 

But wider far the British laurel spread. 
And wreaths less artful crown our poet's head. 
Yet he alone to every scene could give 
Th' historian's truth, and bid the manners live. 
Waked at his call, I view with glad surprise 
Majestic forms of mighty monarchs rise. 
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There Henry's trumpets spread their loud alarms, 
And laurell'd Conquest waits her hero's arms. 
Here gentler Edward claims a pitying sigh, 
Scarce born to honours, and so soon to die ! 
Yet shall thy throne, unhappy infant ! bring 
No beam of comfort to the guilty king : 
The time shall come, when Glo'ster's heart shaU bleed, 
In life's last hours, with horror of the deed : 
When dreary visions shall at last present 
Thy vengeful image in the midnight tent : 
Thy hand imseen the secret death shall bear, 
Blunt the weak sword, and break th' oppressive spear. 

Where'er we turn, by Fancy charm'd, we find 
Some sweet illusion of the cheated mind. 
Oft, wild of wing, she calls the soul to rove 
With humbler nature in the rural grove ; 
Where swains contented own the quiet scene. 
And twilight fairies tread the circled green : 
Dress'd by her hand the woods and valleys smile, 
And spring diffusive decks th' Enchanted Isle. 

O more than all in powerful genius blest. 
Come, take thine empire o'er the willing breast ! 
Whate'er the wounds this youthful heart shall feel. 
Thy songs support me, and thy morals heal ! 
There every thought the poet's warmth may raise. 
There native music dwells in aJl the lays. 
Oh, might some verse with happiest skill persuade 
Expressive Picture to adopt thine aid ! 
What wondrous draughts might rise from every page ! 
What other Raphaels charm a distant age ! 
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Methinks even now I view some free design, 
Where breathing Nature lives in every line : 
Chaste and subdued the modest lights decay, 
Steal into shades, and mildly melt away. 
— And see, where Antony, in tears approved. 
Guards the pale relics of the chief he loved : 
O'er the cold corse the warrior seems to bend, 
Deep sunk in grief, and mourns his murder'd friend ! 
Still as they press he calls on all around ; 
Lifts the torn robe, and points the bleeding wound. 

But who is he, whose brows exalted bear 
A wrath impatient, and a fiercer air ? 
Awake to all that injured worth can feel. 
On his own Rome he turns th' avenging steel. 
Yet shall not war's insatiate fury fall 
(So Heaven ordains it) on the destined wall. 
See the fond mother, 'midst the plaintive train, 
Being on his knees, and prostrate on the plain ! 
Touch' d to the soul, in vain he strives to hide 
The son's affection in the Roman's pride : 
O'er aU the man conflicting passions rise, 
Rage grasps the sword, while Pity melts the eyes. 

Thus, generous Critic, as thy bard inspires. 
The sister Arts shall nurse their drooping fires ; 
Each from his scenes her stores alternate bring. 
Blend the fair tints, or wake the vocal string : 
Those Sibyl-leaves, the sport of every wind, 
(For poets ever were a careless kind) 
By thee disposed, no farther toil demand, 
But, just to Nature, own thy forming hand. 
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So spread o'er Greece, th' harmonius whole unknown, 
Even Homer's numbers charmed by parts alone. 
Their own Ulysses scarce had wander' d more. 
By winds and waters cast on every shore : 
When raised by fate, some former Hanmer join'd 
Each beauteous image of the boundless mind ; 
And bade, like thee, his Athens ever claim 
A fond alliance with the poet's name. 
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R. Combes. 



" Shakespeare, immortal Bard sublime ! 
Unmatch'd within the realm of time ! 
He did not, with Promethean aim. 
Attempt to steal ethereal flame ; 
Rather to him the thoughts of Heaven 
Were, by celestial bounty, given : 
He read profound, in ev'ry page 
Of Nature's volume, ev'ry age 
And act of man ! Each passion's course 
He traces with resistless force ; 
Nay, with a more than mortal art, 
Gives unknown feelings to the heart ; 
And doth the yielding fancy bear. 
Just as his magic wills — and where. 

" His page still lives, and sure will last 
Till time and all its years are past. 
The poet, to the end of time. 
Breathes in his works and lives in rhyme." 
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Eliza Cook. 



If Man can be immortal here, 

If Soul can stay when Life is done, 

If Dust can brave the levelling spear. 

Thou, Shakespeare, art that mighty one. 

Bom 'neath the flag that never yields. 
Sprung from a people proudly free, 

Whose Arms have won unnumbered fields, 
Whose Conmierce spreads from sea to sea ; 

Son of the first and highest state. 
With noblest rights that earth can hold, 

Boasting the " City of the Great," 
Whose million highways teem with gold ; 

Truth-teller ! whose illumined page, 

Has never yet been laid aside ; 
Chief Prompter on Creation's stage, 

Our endless joy — our matchless pride ; 

At length rich England deigns to give 

Thy genius a memorial shrine ; 
And let her Shakespeare's image live. 

Recorded as the " Soul divine ! " 
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How many a pulse would throb and glow 

To see the marble pile uprear, 
Which grants the Bard his late reward, 

A " local habitation " here ! 

And 'mid the warmest mine will be, 

To laud the workers of the deed 
Which honours thee who shaped for me 

Mv simple Muse and trusting creed. 

For less of fire had marked my lyre, 
And less of pleasing praise been mine. 

Less earnest pains had marked my strains. 
If I had never worshipped ihine ! 

In early youth I prized the word 
That gently leads with gospel rule ; 

Then, charmed by thee, I thought I heard 
A teacher in the self-same school. 

And now, when stricken conscience calls 
For contrite heart and bended knee. 

My meek and chcistened spirit falls 
First to its God, and then to thee ! 

Kind Heaven has bounteously attuned 
A few sweet things within my breast ; 

And such blest things are those few strings, 
Their echo softens all the rest. 

My song is weak — my chords are few. 
But faintest echoes only prove 

That all bow down to hail and crown 
Our Poet- Priest with changeless love ! 
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John Gilbert Cooper, M.A. 



What time the jocund rosy-bosom'd hours 
Led forth the train of Phoebus and the spring, 

And zephyr mild profusely scatter' d flowers 
On earth's green mantle from his musky wing. 

The mom unbarr'd th' ambrosial gates of light, 
Westward the raven-pinion' d darkness flew, 

The landscape smU'd in vernal beauty bright. 
And to their graves the sullen ghosts withdrew. 

The nightingale no longer swell'd her throat. 
With love-lorn plainings tremulous and slow, 

And on the wings of silence ceas'd to float 
The gurgling notes of her melodious woe. 

The god of sleep mysterious visions led 
In gay procession 'fore the mental eye ; 

And my freed soul awhile her mansion fled, 
To try her plumes for immortality. 

Through fields of air methought I took my flight, 
Through ev'ry clime o'er ev'ry region pass'd. 

No paradise or ruin 'scap'd my sight, 
Hesperian garden, or Cimmerian waste. 

On Avon's banks I lit, whose streams appear 
To wind with eddies fond round Shakespeare's tomb, 

The year's first feath'ry songsters warble near. 
And vi'lets breathe, and earliest roses bloom. 
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Here Fancy sat, her dewy fingers cold 

Decking with flowrets fresh th' unsullied sod ; 

And bath'd with tears the sad sepulchral mould, 
Her fav'rite offspring's long and last abode. 

" Ah ! what avails," she cried, " a poet's name ? 

Ah ! what avails the immortalising breath, 
To snatch from dumb oblivion other's fame ? 

My darling child here lies a prey to death. 

" Let gentle Otway, white-rob'd pity's priest. 
From grief domestic teach the tears to flow, 

Or Southeme captivate th' impassion'd breast 
With heart-felt sighs and sjmipathy of woe. 

" For not to these his genius was confin'd : 
Nature and I each tuneful pow'r had given. 

Poetic transports of the madding mind. 
And the wing'd words that waft the soul to Heaven'; 

" The fiery glance of th' intellectual eye. 

Piercing all objects of creation's store 
Which on this world's extended surface lie, 

And plastic thought that still created more." 

" O ! grant," with eager rapture I reply'd, 
" Grant me, great goddess of the changeful eye. 

To view each being in poetic pride, 

To whom thy son gave immortality." 

Sweet Fancy smil'd, and wav'd her mystic rod, 
When straight the vision felt her pow'rful arm 

And one by one succeeded at her nod. 

As vassal sprites obey the wizard's charm. 
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First a celestial form, of azure hue, 

Whose mantle, bound with brede ethereal, flow'd 
To each soft breeze its balmy breath that drew, 

Swift down the sun-beams of the noon-tide rode. 

Obedient to the necromantic sway 

Of an old sage to soUtude resign'd, 
With fenny vapours he obscur'd the day, 

Launch'd the long lightning, and let loose the wind. 

He whirl'd the tempest through the howling air. 
Rattled the dreadful thunderclap on high. 

And rais'd a rociring elemental war 
Betwixt the sea-green waves and azure sky. 

Then Uke Heav'n's mild ambassador of love 
To man repentant, bade the tumult cease, 

Smooth'd the blue bosom of the realms above, 
And hush'd the rebel elements to peace. 

Unlike to this in spirit or in mien, 

Another form succeeded to my view ; 
A two-legg'd brute, which nature made in spleen, 

Or from the loathing womb unfinish'd drew. 

Scarce could he syllable the curse he thought. 
Prone were his eyes to earth, his mind to evil, 

A carnal fiend to imperfection wrought. 
The mongrel offspring of a witch and devil. 

Next bloom'd, upon an ancient forest's bound, 

The flowry margin of a silent stream, 
O'er-arch'd by oaks with ivy mantled round. 

And gilt by silver Cynthia's maiden beam. 
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On the green carpet of th' unbended grass, 
A dapper train of female fairies play'd, 

And ey'd their gambols in the wat'ry glass, 
That smoothly stole along the shad'wy glade, 

Through these the queen Titania pass'd ador'd, 

Mounted aloft in her imperial car^ 
Journejdng to see great Oberon, her lord. 

Wage the mock battles of a sportive war. 

Arm'd cap-a-pee forth, march' d the fairy king, 
A stouter warrior never took the field. 

His threatning Icince a hornet's horrid sting, 
The sharded beetle's scale his sable shield. 

Around their chief the elfin host appear'd, 
Each little helmet sparkling like a star, 

And their sharp spears a pierceless phalanx rear'd, 
A grove of thistles glittering in the air. 

The scene then chang'd from this romantic land 
To a bleak waste by bound'ry unconfin'd, 

Where three swart sisters of the weird band 
Were mutt'ring curses to the troublous wind. 

Pale want had wither'd every furrow'd face, 
Bow'd was each carcase with the weight of years, 

And each sunk eye-ball from its hollow case 
DistiU'd cold rheum's involutary tears. 

Hors'd on three staves they posted to the bourn 
Of a drear island, where the pendant brow 

Of a rough rock, shagg'd horribly with thorn, 
Frown'd on the boist'rous waves which raged below. 
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Deep in a gloomy grot, remote from day, 

Where smiling comfort never show'd her face, 

Where light ne'er enter'd, save one rueful ray 
Discov'ring all the terrors of the place, 

They held damn'd myst'ries with infernal state. 
Whilst ghastly goblins glided slowly by ; 

The screech-owl scream'd the dying call of fate. 
And ravens croak' d their horrid augury. 

No human footstep cheer'd the dread abode. 
Nor sign of living creature could be seen, 

Save where the reptile snake, or sullen toad. 
The murky floor had soil'd with venom green. 

Sudden I heard the whirlwind's hollow sound : 
Each weird sister vanished into smoke, 

Now a dire yell of spirits underground. 
Through troubled earth's wide-yawning surface broke ; 

When, lo ! each injur'd apparition rose : 
Aghast the murd'rer started from his bed ; 

Guilt's trembling breath his heart's red current froze. 
And horror's dew-drops bath'd his frantic head. 

More had I seen, but now the god of day 

O'er earth's broad breast his flood of light had spread. 

When Morpheus caU'd his fickle train away, 
And on their wings each bright illusion fled. 

Yet still the dear enchantress of the brain 
My wakeful eyes with wishful wand'rings sought, 

Whose magic will controls th' ideal train, 
The ever-restless progeny of thought. 
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" Sweet pow'r," said I, " for others gild the ray 
Of wealth, or honour's foUy-feather'd crown, 

Or lead the madding multitude astray 
To grasp at air-blown bubbles of renown. 

" Me, humbler lot ! let blameless bliss engage, 
Free from the nobler mob's ambitious strife. 

Free from the muckworm miser's lucrous rage, 
In calm contentment's cottaged vale of life. 

" If frailties there, for who from them is free ? 

Through error's maze my devious footsteps lead. 
Let them be frailties of humanity. 

And my heart plead the pardon of my head. 

" Let not my reason impiously require 
What Heav'n has plac'd beyond its narrow span ; 

But teach me to subdue each fierce desire 
Which wars within this little empire, man. 

" Teach me what all beheve, but few possess, 
That Ufe's best science is ourselves to know. 

The first of human blessings is to bless. 
And happiest he who feels another's woe. 

" Thus cheaply wise, and innocently great. 
While time's smooth sand shall regularly pass. 

Each destin'd atom's quiet course I'll wait. 
Nor rashly break nor wish to stop the glass. 

" And when in death my peaceful ashes lie, 
If e'er some tongue congenial speaks my name. 

Friendship shall never blush to breathe a sigh. 
And great ones envy such an honest fame." 
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Rev. F. St. John Corbett, M.A. F.R.S.L. 



Rest, King of Poets, Potentate of Song, 

Rest 'neath the stones of this rich house of God- 
Rich with thy dust, now mingled with the sod 

Whereon it stands, as ages roll along. 

Here, till the end of Time, shall pilgrims throng 
To pay their humble tribute at thy shrine. 
Latirels of fadeless bays shall men entwine 

To deck thy grave, to whom the bays belong. 

Not free from aught of danger is thy fame — 
How should the greatest be from strife immune ? 
The base usurper would thy throne assail. 
Yet Truth is great, and ever 'twill prevail. 
And, howsoe'er thy foes their notes attune, 
Britons will guard the honour of thy name. 
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John Cotton. 



E'en as the splendour of some wondrous star — 
The denizen of more ethereal spheres — 
Descends on this our under-world, and cheers 
Man's moody march when its bright sources are 
Perchance extinguished ; and whose grace from far 
Flows unexhausted on past our brief years ; 
So, Shakespeare, thy rare genius appears. 

Thy life is quenched, but no death-gloom can mar 
The briUiant creations which thy mind — 
In lucid shapes of poesy — consigned 

For our enlightenment ; each later age 
Perceives their charms more fully ; on mankind 

Has dawned a revelation from thy page. 
Of glowing truths by sapient thought refined. 
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John Cotton. 



Whose is the Voice that o'er the tide of time — 
Out 'of the past — salutes us, and for aye 
Shall through the future with fresh grace convey 

Enlightening messages to every clime ? 

Who is the Singer — ever at his prime — 

Whose notes of concord and sweet wisdom sway 
Our brooding minds and moods from grave to gay, 

And elevate us with a spell subUme ? 

Shakespeare, the voice is thine ! and thine the song ; 
Of universal interest ; ringing free 
Through the charmed bosom of humanity. 

Above the creeds and schools an ardent throng — 
Cheered by thy word — shall hold thee, tiU the end, 
Their trustiest teacher and most genial friend. 
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John Cotton. 



There is a Spirit in the realms of thought 
Whose influence grows mightier with the years, 
A Titan genius without compeers, 
A soul of poesy whose song has wrought 
A spell upon the ages, sweetly fraught 
With such regard for human hopes and fears 
That it alike delights men and endears. 

To this wise being with the gracious voice 
We listen captivated, and submit 
Our humours to the medicine of his wit ; 

Led by his happy tutorage to rejoice 
That he has left us — eloquently writ — 

A scripture, from which lesser minds may glean 

Inspiring help to grace Ufe's varying scene. 
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John Cotton. 



Shakespeare ! thy works are, to the human mind. 
As to the bee is some bright world in which, 
From Paradisal flowers, it may enrich 

Its gladdened being and whene'er inclined 

Delectable and rare refreshment find ; 
For when I reach thy writings from their niche. 
And look within, rapt fancy seems to pitch 

On fairy paths to realms where all mankind 

May, likewise wandering, taste of joys refined. 

There may be found a balm for troublous cares. 
Wine of good cheer, sweet incense for love's fire. 
Food for omnivorous thought's most deep desire ; 

And there the soul may breathe those heavenly airs 
That nourish worth and lift Ufe's standard higher. 
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Wm. Crabbe. 



Immortal Shakespeare, Stratford's bard ! 

Though dead, his works our lives imbue ; 
Whatever else we disregard. 

That name shall ever blaze anew. 

Fountain of wisdom, wil, and mirth, 
'Tis hard to grasp the depth and height 

Of that vast mind that erst gave birth 
To phantom thoughts of life and light. 

So long as fleeting time shall last, 

In every clime and every zone 
Where Britain's children, now so vast. 

Still speak the language world-wide known. 

So will the English-speaking race 
A kinship claim, with honest pride, 

To him who wrote with Thespian grace 
Rare sentiments to teach or guide. 

With truth he said, " The world's a stage, 
Mankind the puppet on it ranged." 

His was not vapid persiflage, 

But themes which years have left unchanged. 
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Andrew Crocket. 



Immortal singer worthy of all praise, 

We to thy memory a pean raise. 

Thy words have charmed the ages which are past, 

And stiU will charm while generations last. 

A wondrous insight unto thee was given. 

To prove the gift was sent direct from heaven ; 

Thy thoughts were luminous, thy words were fire 

And could portray each passion, and desire. 

Love's melting accents, and hate's vengeful tones, 

The hero's war-cry, and the craven's groans, 

Extremes in thee did meet, and fitly shine 

A blending of the human, and divine. 

Great artist thou, for all thy works do show 
To what great heights true genius can grow ; 
For without canvas, brush, or pigments bright. 
Thy great creations march into the light ; 
Alive they seem, though centuries have gone, 
And do possess a bearing all their own. 

Great sculptor from the bedrock of the mind, 
Thy statues live and move for all mankind ; 
Their feet have wandered into many a land. 
Their Experanta all can understand. 
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Great soul that dwelt into a human frame, 
What higher honour can thy nation claim 
For thee than this ? " by heaven's high decree. 
Thou cam'st to earth immortalis'd to be," 
And show mankind that neither gift, nor grace, 
In human marts, or bargainings have place. 

Earth's kingdoms wax, and wane, kings rise, and fall, 

And warfare brings the horrors which appal ; 

But o'er the chaos revolutions bring, 

And change of creeds, or man's imagining. 

When centuries of such, have come, and gone. 

Thy genius still will claim her ancient throne. 
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G. Bewlay Dalby. 



Who can the range of Shakespeare's genius gauge ? 

Who estimate the greatness of his mind ? 

Author and actor were in him combined. 
Gem he, of the EUzabethan stage. 
His dramas hve, admired from age to age : 

Pathos and wit in all he wrote we find. 

Right well used he the gifts by Heaven assigned- 
Poetic dreamer, humourist, and sage. 
Clever his clowns, his waiting-maids how bright ! 

Well pleased we note Perdita's floral skill. 
To Rosalind we listen with delight. 

Sweet Viola's love story charms us still. 
We feel, when he paints virtue, folly, crime, 
" He was not for an age, but for all time." 
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G. Bewlay Dalby. 



With reverent modesty let us review 

Some of the products of our Shakespeare's brain- 
Macbeth who doth his hand with murder stain. 

The Moor, the Merchant, and the gold-grasping Jew, 

Dogberry, Falstaff and his roystering crew. 

Hotspur, fl-onting the perfumed coxcomb, vain, 
Harry, victor on Agincourt's broad plain. 

Sweet Juliet, dead, whilst life and love are new. 

The fine historic plays scarce touched we leave 
Where mingle warrior, statesman, priest and king, 

He these into his plots doth deftly weave, 
And over all the haze of fancy fling ; 

Half fact, half fiction, are the tales he told — 

Enchanting pictures of the days of old. 
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Sir William Davenant. 



Beware (delighted poets !) when you sing, 
To welcome Nature in the early spring. 

Your num'rous feet not tread 
The banks of Avon ; for each flowre 
(As it nere knew a Sun or showre 

Hangs there the pensive head). 

Each tree, whose thick and spreading growth hath made 
Rather a night beneath the boughs than shade, 

(Unwilling now to grow) 
Looks like the plume a captain weares. 
Whose rifled falls are steept i' th' teares 

Which from his last rage flow. 

The piteous river wept itself away 
Long since (alas !) to such a swift decay, 

That reach the map, and look 
If you a river there can spie : 
And for a river your mock'd eye 

Will finde a shallow brooke. 
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Delta. 

STANZAS ON AN INFANT. 



That once the mighty Newton was like thee ; 
The awful Milton, who on Heaven did look, 
Listening the councils of Eternity ; 
And matchless Shakespeare, who, imdaimted, took 
From Nature's shrinking hand her secret book. 
And page by page the wondrous tome explored ; 
The fearless Sidney ; the adventurous Cook ; 
Howard, who mercy for mankind implored ; 
And France's despot Chief, whose heart lay in his sword. 
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L. Digges. 



Shake-speare, at length thy pious fellows give 
The world thy works ; thy works, by which outlive 
Thy tomb thy name must : when that stone is rent, 
And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 
Here we alive shall view thee still : this book. 
When brass and marble fade, shall make thee look 
Fresh to all ages ; when posterity 
Shall loath what's new, think all is prodigy 
That is not Shake-speare's, every line, each verse. 
Here shall revive, redeem thee from thy herse. 
Nor fire, nor cankering age, as Naso said 
Of his, thy wit-fraught book shall once invade : 
Nor shall I e'er believe or think thee dead, 
(Though miss'd) until our bankrout stage be sped 
(Impossible) with some new strain t' out-do 
Passions of Juliet, and her Romeo ; 
Or till I hear a scene more nobly take. 
Than when thy half-sword parleying Romans spake 
Till these, till any of thy volume's rest, 
Shall with more fire, more feeling, be express' d, 
Be sure, our Shake-speare, thou canst never die, 
But, crowned with laurel, live eternally. 
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Leon Diggs. 



Poets are born, not made. When I would prove 

This truth, the glad remembrance I must love 

Of never-dying Shakespeare, who alone 

Is argument enough to make that. one. 

First, that he was a poet, none would doubt 

That heard the applause of what he sees set out 

Imprinted ; where thou hast (I wiU not say. 

Reader, his works, for, to contrive a play. 

To him was none), the pattern of all wit, 

Art without art, unparall'd as yet. 

Next Nature only help'd him, for look thorough 

This whole book, thou shall find he doth not borrow 

One phrase from Greeks, nor Latins imitate. 

Nor once from vulgar languages translate ; 

Nor plagiary-like from others gleane. 

Nor begs he from each witty friend a scene, 

To piece his acts with : all that he doth write 

Is pure his own ; plot, language, exquisite. 

But O what praise more powerful can we give 

The dead, than that, by him, the king's-men live. 

His players ; which should they but have shar'd his fate, 

(All else expir'd within the short term's date) 

How could The Globe have prosper' d, since through want 

Of change, the plays and poems have grown scant. 
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But, happy verse, thou shalt be sung and hear'd. 

When hungry quills shall be such honour barr'd. 

Then vanish, upstart writers to each stage. 

You needy poetasters of this age ! 

Where Shakspeare hv'd or spake, Vermin, forbeare ! 

Left with your froth ye spot them, come not near ! 

But if ye needs must write, if poverty 

So pinch, that otherwise you starve and die ; 

On God's name may the Bull or Cockpit have 

Your lame blank verse, to keep you from the grave : 

Or let new Fortune's younger brethren see, 

What they can pick from your lean industry. 

I do not wonder when you offer at 

Black-friars, that you suffer : 'tis the fate 

Of richer veins ; prime judgments, that have far'd 

The worse, with this deceas'd man compar'd. 

So have I seen, when Casar would appear, 

And on the stage at half-sword parley were 

Brutus and Cassius, O how the audience 

Were ravish'd ! with what wonder they went thence! 

When, some new day, they woiild not brook a line 

Of tedious, though well-labour' d, Catiline ; 

Sejanus too was irksome ; they priz'd more 

" Honest " Jago, or the jealous Moor. 

And though the Fox and subtle Alchymist, 

Long intermitted, could not quite be mist. 

Though these have sham'd all th' ancients, and might 

raise 
Their authour's merit with a crown of bays. 
Yet these sometimes, even at a friend's desire 
Acted, have scarce defray'd the sea-coal fire, 
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And door-keepers : when, but let Falstaff come, 

Hal, Poins, the rest, — you scarce shall have a room, 

All is so pester'd : Let but Beatrice 

And Benedick be seen, lo ! in a trice 

The cock-pit, galleries, boxes, all are full, 

To hear Malvolio, that cross-garter'd gull. 

Brief, there is nothing in his wit-fraught book. 

Whose sound we could not hear, on whose worth look 

Like old-coin'd gold, whose lines, in every page. 

Shall pass true current to succeeding age. 

But why do I dead Shakespeare's praise recite ? 

Some second Shakspeare must of Shakspeare write ; 

For me, 'tis needless ; since an host of men 

Will pay, to clasp his praise, to free my pen. 
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Bertram Dobell. 



Who mourned for the great poet when he died 

And left the universe without his peer ? 
Not England, heedless of her greatest pride, 

Nor he whom most he loved and praised, I fear. 
His fellows, his relations, and a friend. 

Or two perchance, his coffin gathered round, 
But no high-stationed patron saw the end. 

Or sent a token of his grief profound. 

He, destined to preserve his country's name, 

When all its other glories are forgot, 
Here, begs, in deep humiUty and shame. 

To be, even by his friend, remembered not : 
But while that friend compounded is with clay, 
All Time is now our poet's endless day. 
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Bertram Dobell. 



On the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 

Have we herein the heart-beats of the bard, 

And throbbings of his myriad-chambered brain, 
Or must we as mere artistry regard 

The pulsing passion which the verses feign ? 
But is not this of false and true the test, — 

That falsehood flourishes but for a day. 
While truth, like ivy, ever-green doth rest, 

Its lusty life defying dull decay ? 
Life pulses ever through our poets' lines, 

The life that flowed in life through brain and heart : 
'Tis no false fire that in these lyrics shines, 

His soul informs and animates their art. 
The poetaster in falsetto sings, 
Rich, clear, and true the poet's anthem rings. 
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Bertram Dobell. 



The Poet of the Future. 

Shall time to come another Shakespeare breed, 

Gifted as he who doth our past illume, 
Or who shall ev'n his wondrous powers exceed, 

And so th' Arch-Poets' rank and fame assume ? 
Yes ! her past exploits nature can repeat, 

Though she loves best new miracles to prove. 
And howsoe'er she seems our hopes to cheat 

Doth ever forward to new victories move. 
The Poet of the coming time shall own 

All Shakespeare's wisdom, wit, sublimity. 
With finer qualities before unknown 

That might not in an age half-barbarous be. 
One bard the spirit of the Past expressed. 
The next the Future shall make manifest. 
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Bertram Dobell. 



Tired with all these to thee once more I tiirn, — 

As they who fill us full of flatulent words. 
Ground out as from a patent rhyming chum 

Which naught but leaden weariness affords ; 
From these dim stars of fourth and fifth degree 

Whose works are wanting both in pith and sap, 
And are but echoes faint and far of thee 

Who drew of all humanity the map. 
Certain of finding fresh delight, again 

I seek thy page, poet and sage supreme. 
And with new wonder marvel at that brain 

Which reached the depth or height of every theme ; 
Which to the deepest cavern could descend, 
And yet the highest heavens apprehend. 
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Michael Drajrton. 



Shakspeare, thou hadst as smooth a comick vein. 
Fitting the sock, and in thy natural brain 
As strong conception, and as clear a rage, 
As any one that traffick'd with the stage. 
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Dryden. 



Shakespeare, thy gift, I place before my sight ; 
With awe I ask his blessing ere I write ; 
With reverence look on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race. 
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Dryden. 



Shakespeare, who (taught by none) did first impart 

To Fletcher wit, to labouring Jonson art : 

He, monarch like, gave those his subjects law. 

And is that nature which they paint and draw. 

Fletcher reach' d that which on his heights did grow, 

Whilst Jonson crept and gather'd all below. 

This did his love, and this his mirth digest : 

One imitates him most, the other best. 

If they have since out-writ all other men, 

'Tis with the drops that fell from Shakespeare's pen. 
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Robert Duncan. 



When Mary Arden laboured of the child, 

The mother groaned, but Mother Nature smiled : 

" Remember, daughter ! through these woman-pains 

The race of man his high ascendance gains ; 

The stream of life now flows in fuller flood, 

A stronger heart now pulses richer blood ; 

A son shall crown the sorrow of this hour 

With all my surging vigour for his dower ; 

Give him a conqueror's name, he'll conquer all, 

Saxon and Celt and Norman shall be thrall ; 

His spear shall shake at all his crawling foes. 

And loyalty rejoice to hear his sounding blows ; 

On falcon wings his soaring spirit rise. 

In Heaven's own blue catch folly as it flies. 

More joyous mirth shall brighten coming years, 

A merrier laughter follow mellower tears. 

Music sound sweeter, gladlier go the dance. 

Blossoms more fragrant deck the fields' expanse ; 

Thus men and women with an equal joy 

Shall bless Old England and her Stratford boy." 
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Henry C. Edwardes. 



I. 



A TRINITY of centuries 
Since those eyes, whose godlike gaze 
Life beheld in every phase 

Opened to the day ; 
Since the crowed chief of song — 
(A mental Samson, wisely strong) — 

In infant weakness lay. 
His budded lips, of promise mute, 
Spake not of immortal fruit ; 
So small the casket none might dare 
Presume what gems were treasured there. 

II. 

A trinity of centuries 
History's graven rocks 
The fortunes of the people's tell — 
How they prospered, when they fell. 
But Time the record mocks ; 
Time who all mindless matter dominates. 
And nothing spares, from worms to mightiest states, 
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But who fore-dates the death of song ? 

It never wanes, it never dies, 
It bears a charm to keep it young, 

Perennial springs its flood supplies. 
To hundreds then, add thousands yet. 
And Shakespeare's sun shall not be set. 

III. 

Sunlike in various attributes he shows, — 
At once he lights, embellishes and glows, 
Is central, paramount, has beams unlent 
Save by the light-spring of the firmament ; 
Enough endowed with life to Time out-run. 
And vast enough for Earth to own but one ; 
Is fixed, yet governs motion, and is throne, 
As most conspicuous, proudly stands alone. 
With star-shod feet up Glory's mount he pressed 
And gained those heights too steep to climb abreast. 
If Nature speaks in lesser minds, sure his 
Creation is her loudest emphasis. 

IV. 

Sacred laws and instincts bind 
Honour to the kingly kind. 
Nor do we the meed withold 
From the knightly warrior bold ; 
Statesmen too, and sages grave, 
Worthily their guerdon have. 
Nor of less esteem we hold 
Him whose wisdom manifold. 
At the lamp of Science lighted, 
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Sheds its beams on things benighted ; 

And if Art's wise children strive, 

Laurels on their brows may thrive. 

Why, then, stands the Bard behind ? 

Wherefore slight the master-mind ? 

Let us in great Shakespeare say 

Such reproach you put away. 

Where's the Princely pedigree 

Would be ashamed by such as he ? 

Can the warrior like him boast 

Fame no drop of blood has cost ? 

Statesmen vvill confess their might 

Lies not in the laws they write. 

But to those wise teachers look. 

Who made the heart a Statute Book. 

And what is all Philosophy 

Biit truth infused with poetry 

And Science, but a clearer seeing 

Into the heart of Nature's being ? 

A gift most lavishly bestowed 

On all the tuneful brotherhood. 

And Art would end in nought denied 

The lines that lead, the tjTpes which guide. 

And these, with all that glorious lives. 

The Muse's gracious favour gives. 

V. 

Hail then the Bard's natal day — 
Hail his, Nature's brightest and best : 

Where in flesh he abode 

Like a sojourning god, 
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There set up your altars, your offerings pay, 
Hallow the place of his rest. 
If silent too long, or but feebly expressed. 
The sense of his infinite merit has been, 

That silence condone 

With a jubilant tone, 

(That tranced repose 

Which like apathy shows — 
Though in truth but the calm of a worshipping breast). 
Rouse ! and weave him a garland of green. 
Of green bay the freshest prepare, 

Not one but should furnish a leaf ; 

As aUke all indebted, so all alike share 

In the tribute we pay to our chief. 



VI. 

Battling daily with the stern 
Cares of life his bread to earn, 
" What," the Toiler asks, " can I 
Do my praise to testify ? " 
Do ? Do nothing : — that is best — 
Honour Shakespeare with thy rest ! 

Peasants, too, wnat rustic mirth 

Shall consist with Shakespeare's birth ? 

Such as when with gladsome din 

The " Harvest Home " you welcome in : 

Assured no harvest-home before 

Has crowned such large in-gathered store. 
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Music, sweet entrancing sprite ! 

Strike the votive chords with might, 

Let the magic of his reed 

Raptm^ous emulation breed. 

And the rarest harmony 

Wedded with his " wood-notes " be. 

Tribute being, Olympian pair, 
Mute apostles of the fair ; 
Silent are ye, but the sense 
Owns your speechless eloquence. 
Paint as he — consummate man ! — 
Carve as only Shakespeare can, 
Then the precept shall be shown — 
Truth and beauty are but one. 

Let the common bond which draws 

Men to any noble cause 

Firm abide in this, and prove 

Mutual aims make mutual love. — 

Mutual love itself repays. 

And praise returns to those who praise. 

VII. 
For a gifted spirits treasure, 
Lavished with unsparing measure — 
Stars of Truth, and flowers of pleasure 
We praise him ! 

For oxii duties plainly blazoned, 
For our vices shamed and chastened, 
For the reign of virtue hastened 
We praise him ! 
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For our intellects enlightened, 
For our moral standard heightened, 
For the shield of freedom brightened 
We praise him ! 

For our masked passions showing, 
For our tears by him set flowing. 
For our cheeks with laughter glowing 
We praise him ! 

For the speU whose influence under 
We are borne, on wings of wonder. 
From our grosser lives asunder. 
Led by Fancy, whose strong pinion 
Wearies never — whose dominion 
Compasses in boundless spell 
All that is conceivable 

We praise him ! 

Yes the note of praise we swell 

For ne'er was praise deserved so well. 

VIII. 

Yes, England, thou hast well and wisely done 
In honouring thy and Nature's greatest son. 
Proud of his parentage thou need'st must feel. 
And on his title proud to set this seal, 
A sacred sanction witnesses the deed — 
We but confirm what God Himself decreed. 

Ye mighty spirits of the bygone years, 
Whose mem'ry shames us to repentant tears ; 
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Who sang with Hunger plucking atfthe strings, 

And fed their urns at Want's reluctant springs ; 

Whose crowns were cypress, and whose speech a moan — 

(Such Spencer, Dryden, Otway, Chatterton) 

Who asked for bread, and only gained a stone ; 

O slighted shades ! forgive your cruel fate. 

Accept atonement though it linger late, 

And may the praise to Shakspeare's memory shown 

Be but prophetic of what awaits your own. 

Thy truest lovers, O my country ! ask 
To see thee never bent to meaner task, 
Than that of honouring in the Nation's eyes 
The memory of its glorious, good and wise, 
'Twill dull the edge of that keen taunt which says 
That while we flourish Genius decays ; 
Which points our worship to the miser's heap. 
And feigns our god-hke faculties asleep. 
Not yet, ye scoffers, is surrender made 
Of soul and body to a veneal trade. 
Not yet so stunned with toils' harsh note the ear. 
Refuses to be charmed with music clear ; 
Our rivers, though to crowded highways grown, 
Drown not the whispering voice of Helicon, 
Nor miss we that the noblest Commerce binds 
Not distant shores alone but distant minds ; 
For which the glorious attestation shall 
Speak loudly in our Shakespeare's Festival. 

Yes, he is thine, and hold him to thy heart. 
He of thy greatness is the noblest part— 
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That part of thee which surely cannot die 
Whatever else Time, ruthless, may destroy. 
Wealth may subside, our proud position sink. 
And we within our watery armour shrink ; 
But when our Epitaph shall History write. 
At least one star shall save oblivion's night — 
That star our Shakespeare — shining ever bright ! 
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John Ellis. 



A FESTAL SONG. 
I. 

Just three centuries agone 

Was our gentle Shakespeare bonl, 

And this is his natal mom. 

Shall we then forbear to sing 
What the centuries do bring ? 
Shall we, thanklessly, forget 
An accumulated debt ? 
Rather let us all confess 
Our unsumm'd indebtedness. 
Let us turn from work to play, 
And in joy keep holiday : 

For, three centuries agone 

Was our gentle Shakespeare bom6, 

And this is his natal mom. 

With the spring come hope and mirth. 
In the Spring exulted Earth, 
Spring gives all the world is worth, 
Jocimd Spring gave Shakespeare birth 1 
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With his primal, purest ray 
Phoebus beam'd upon the|day ; 
Then in glory forth he came, 
Putting lesser lights to shame. 
Like our Shakespeare by his fame. 
Avon's banks are greenest green, 
Avon smiles in silver sheen ; 
Stratford town this day is glad, 
Streets in boughs and banners clad ; 
Hour of mortal waking brings 
Sights and sounds of joyful things ; 

All people drest 

In gayest best. 

The church bells ring, 

Lads and lasses sing. 

The birds are carolling 

Earth is best ! 

For three centuries agone 

Was our gentle Shakespeare bom, 

And this is his natal mom, 

IL 

Now, muster'd in the Civic Hall, 
The votaries obey the call 
Of Flower, Mayor of Stratford hight, 
Stalwart, portly man of might. 
Flower, of ample beard white : 

Round him and Carlisle they gather. 
Mayor and President together, 
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Carlisle, him green Erin's king, 
Poet-love doth hither bring — 
CarUsle, who himself doth sing ; 
Round him throng the devotees. 
Marking Shakespeare's effigies ; 
Round him lovingly they press, 
They whom sjnnpathy doth bless ; 
Flower lifts his stentor voice, 
" All be welcome ! all rejoice ! 
Lo ! our revels are begun. 
Let us forth to feast and fun." 

SHADE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

I am here, I am here, 
In .aether sphere. 
As aether clear ; 
I am near you, 
See you, hear you ; 
Me you not espy. 
But I am all eye, 
Me you not hear. 
But I am all here ; 
And though you not hear 
Through the way of the ear, 
I am whispering to you, 
Passing through you ; 
Evers^vhere 

I am there ! 

III. 
Now the soul of Stratford smiles, 
Shakespeare now the hour beguiles. 
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Ring out, merrily, merrily chime, 
Bells that rang in Shakespeare's time ; 
Ring out merrily, jubilant ring, 
Bells that did to Shakespeare sing ; 
Ring out, bells, and ringing tell 
" Here the bones of Shakespeare dwell : " 
Ding, dong, ding, and dong ding, dong. 
So to Shakespeare was your song. 
Deck'd with medal and rosette. 

Not unwillingly display'd. 
Every man doth care forget. 

Every matron, every maid. 

Walks in love with Shakespeare's shade, 
To the foremost favour' d spot 
Where our Shakespeare was begot ; 
Where, when Nature him had won, 
She bestow'd her darling son ; — 
To the little chamber blest, 
More than palace golden-drest ; 
To the schoolroom where he caught 
More of knowledge than was taught ; 
To the precinct let us hie 
Where he dwelt, where he did die ; 
To the church where prayer he said. 
Where he now lies buried ; 
To bright Avon's grassy banks. 
Conscious of his boyish pranks ; 
Tread the sward his foot hath prest. 
Green, as it his tread confest ! 

By the same stream 

That on him did gleam ; 
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In whose cool wave 

He oft did lave ; 

Whose glassy face 

His form did trace, 

O river ! we implore 

That reflex us restore ! 
To the meadow's chequer'd shade, 
Where he ponder' d, where he play'd ; 
List to Philomela, sprung 
From the quire that to him sung, 
Then into the streets agen, 
Where he took his note of men. 

IV. 

Ho ! to the bsinquet, in a tent 
Raised for this high tournament ; 
Grandly circled, and array'd 
With the proverbs Shakespeare said ; 
Through the roof the simbeams streaming. 

Glancing, glancing here and there. 
As their presence was beseeming. 

Gleaming dancing through the air ; 
Ranged at tables, gaily set, 
Pilgrims nigh eight hundred met, — 
Ladies fair, and men of thought. 
In one love together brought. 
Shall they not, in genial mind, 
Bless the blesser of their kind ? 
Shall they not, in Shakespeare's vein, 
Loving cups to Shakespeare drain ? 
Carlisle, leader of the feast, 
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He, the festival's high priest, 
Has the duty to proclaim 
Homage unto Shakespeare's name. 

For three centuries agone 

Was our gentle Shakespeare bom, 

And this is his natal morn. 

As a poet well may prate 

Of a poet much more great, 

Carlisle spake, and in full glee, 

Shout the merrie companie ; 

" Shakespeare's honour'd memorie ! ' 

Yet a shout ! and, in the clang, 

" Avon's bard " the minstrels sang, 

SHADE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

I am near you, 

Near you, 
See you, hear you ; 
T have been at a feast, 
Nor last nor least ; 
I forget not 
I regret not ! 

Drink I not, and yet I drink 
In a way you do not think ; 
Eat I not, and yet I eat 
What is better than your meat. 
Taste your viands, sip your wine. 
All you do this hour is mine ; 
In your cup my spirit enters, 
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In each soul my spirit centres ; 
All you drink, and all you eat, 
With my sjmipathy complete. 

Flower told of greeting sent 
From the German continent ; 
From far Moscow's domes and spires 
Through the telegraphic wires. 
Houghton for the poet's spake. 
For his own and brothers' sake : 
Creswick signalised the fame 
Of his great forerunner's name. 
Sotxnd the trumpet ! minstrels sing, 
" Hail the Thespian poet-king ! " 
From the dias Carhsle sped, 
And the votaries followed. 

Under Cynthia's smile they rambled. 
At the pyrotechny scrambled. 
Saw that rocket and bcdloon, 
Minish'd quicker than the Moon ; 
Rambled, 5delding to the whim, 
" Here the moon so shined on him ; 
Soothes his spirit, too, the light 
Us doth tranquillize to-night ? " 

V. 

'Tis the Sabbath : fair the day ; 
Now we shall with Shakespeare pray. 
To the church the votaries speed. 
Space the Gothic fane doth need. 
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Trench, the critic-bishop, rises, 

Gives a sermon of surprises ; 

For he took their hearts along 

Less with sermon than with song ; 

More than sermon that to tell 

All that Shakespeare had done well ; 

That to picture what we owe, 

In our joy or in our woe. 

Shed throughout our mortal span, 

To the poet-friend of man. 

Near those hallow'd reliques standin;^. 

Tone and attitudes commanding, 

Well the preacher then did preach, 

Much to charm and much to teach. 

SHADE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

I am the air 
Of this House of Prayer ; 
You have well said, 
I am comforted. 

I bless you. 
Enfold you, caress you. 
Sweet to me the praise 
Touching my mortal days ; 
For my light, now so bright. 
Blinks not my sight 
To my earth-bom darkness ; 

I am well bestead 
To be so interpreted ; 
I left you my best, 
You hold my bequest, 
In your love I have rest. 
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Now to Avon's banks away, 

Where was Shakespeare wont to stray ; 

Or, in smoothly gliding boat, 

Floating where our Bard would float ; 

Fancying, as we gently row, 

We with him a fishing go ; 

Or to grassy pathways yonder 

Where on Sundays he would wander, 

Pacing on with quiet feet, 

In contemplation calm and sweet. 

SWAN OF AVON. 

Die I never, never I, 
Whilst my Shakespeare doth not die ; 

Die I never, never I, 
For my Shakespeare will not die ; 

Sing I ever, ever sing. 
Whilst my Shakespeare's voice doth ring ; 

Live I ever, dying live. 
Whilst my Shakespeare's name doth Uve ; 

Sing I ever, ceasing not 
Til) his singing be forgot. 

VI. 

Every day the sun doth shine. 
Every day we garlands twine, 
Garlands made with flowers of spring. 
Flowers that caused Shakespeare to sing. 
Every day we yoke with fun, 
Frisk and gambol in the sun ; 
Burthen us no sorrow shall 
For 'tis Shakespeare's festival ! 
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Ho ! to Shottery by the path 
Shakespeare's foot oft trodden hath, 
When he would a-courting go, 
Stepping neither weak nor slow. 
See the house where she did dwell 
Whom our Shakespeare held in spell ; 
See the house where she was born 
Past three centuries agone ; 
Then, o'er grassy uplands, on 
To the hill of Luddington ; 
See the spot where, it is said, 
Shakespeare did his "first love wed ; 
(Aye, with Shakespeare briskly walking, 
Aye, with Shakespeare inly talking), 
Over Avon, where he went, 
Following where his footsteps bent ; 
Through meadows, green and still, 
By the riverside, until 
We re-enter by the Mill ; 
Pass the church where Shakespeare lies. 
So fulfil our sympathies. 

Then to Charlecote, whence, they say, 
Shakespeare help'd the deer away 
Scenes that Shakespeare saw, survey. 

Now that great pavilion throng. 
Listen to our Shakespeare's song ; 
Songs of sad or merry note, 
Chaunted by a lithesome throat ; 
Songs that tell the inmost mind,' 
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And the complex thought unwind ; 
Songs ahnost of soul a part. 
Songs, the music of his heart. 

SHADE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

I am here in the throng, 

I know my song ; 
Your singing list — 

Thin aether, whist ! 

Sing, sing. 
The time is spring ; 
Sing, sing, ever sing, 
Sing as I sung. 
Old or young ; 
Sing when you can. 

Boy or man. 
That was my plan ; 

Sing, ever sing, 
Mother or maid. 

Be not afraid. 

VII. 
Every day the sun doth shine, 
Every day we garlands twine. 
Garlands made with flowers of spring. 
Flowers that Shakespeare caused to sing. 
Gay all earth, and gay the sky. 
Leaping fish, and birds that fly ; 
Gay the hill-side and the glade. 
Gay in light that doth not fade. 
Never open'd days more bright, 
Match'd with splendours of the night. 
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Heart in hand the votaries meet, 
Unrefrain'd the votaries greet. 
Tread the earth with hghtsome feet. 
On the mead, or in the street ; 
Note the sky, the birds, the flowers, 
Cheerly court the frolic hours. 
Then at eve, in mimic rage. 
Gather them before the stage ; 
See the visions that they dote, 
ReaUse what Shakespeare wrote. 
See his JuUa, Viola, 
Rosalind, Oliver, 
See the pictures of his brain. 
See him half on Earth again. 

SHADE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

I am here, I am here, 
In aether sphere. 

As aether clear ; 
I am near you, 
See you, hear you ; 

These were my loves, 

I have left you my loves, 

For ever my loves ; 
Seek, you will find them ; 
Lovingly bind them. 

Earth's gifts and graces. 

Sweet faces. 

And pleasant places, 

Delights more high 

That search the sky, 
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Though they pass away. 

Be not vext, 
Give Fancy sway ! 

They are types of the next. 
I have left you my joy, 

Look above and eiround, 
There is more to be found ; 
Time doth not destroy. 
I have left you my care, 
Oh ! of it beware ; 
I look'd high and guess' d, 
So do you your best. 
Old loves are yet mine 
In the region divine ; 
iEschylus, Euripides, 
Homer strong, and Sophocles, 
Plautus, Aristophanes ; 
Best of the chosen few, 
I dear old Plutarch knew. 

And my debt to him contest ; 
Nor sought in vain 
Cervants, Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Dante, Tasso, and Petrarch, 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, 
Spenser, and my rare Ben Jon, 

Mad Kit Marlow, and the rest. 
Strive, that when from mortals free. 
With the greatest you may be. 

VIII. 
Lo, the longest day hath end, 
Every friend must part from friend ; 
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Still high up the Sun doth shine, 

Yet we know he must decline. 

Votaries at Shakespeare's shrine. 

Knit in sympathy divine, 

'Tis the t5nranny of Fate 

To dissolve and separate ! 

But, before we part, we shall 

Meet at this great Festival, 

Clad as Shakespeare's folk were clad. 

And, albeit a little mad. 

Fancy, 'mid the mazy dance, 

Shakespeare's comely countenance. 

Make the ball-room blaze, sublime 

With sjmibols of the olden time ; 

Deck the room with emblems round, 

As where Shakespeare should be found ; 

Don slash'd doublet, ruff and hose. 

Camisole with lace and bows. 

And a hat that Shakespeare knows. 

Ladies, well your tresses trim. 

Lace the sDken bodice slim. 

Look as you'd be loved by him ! 

Let the minstrels not forget 

Jig, cotillion, minuet.' 

In the time of Good Queen Bess 

Men were merry none the less : 

Let the hour of parting be 

In Shakespearian joUitie. 

So, in after time, we'll say, 

We re-create his day ! 
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SHADE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

It is well done, 

I relish your fun ; 

Your crew I'm among, 

Your hands by me wrung ; 

To me time is past, 

The first is as last ; 

But I love you, I love yoU; 

sisters and brothers, 

1 love you all well. 

As I have loved others ; 
I care for your sorrow, I join in your laughter 
I ken my kith now, and my kin who come after ; 
A century passes, and you pass away, 
But I'll be here then as I am at this day. 
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Elijah Fenton. 



Shakspeare, the genius of our isle, whose mind 
(The universal mirror of mankind) 
Express'd all images, enrich'd the stage. 
But sometimes stoop'd to please a barb'rous age : 
When his immortal bays began to grow, 
Rude was the language, and the humour low. 
He, like the god of day, was always bright ; 
But rolling in its course, his orb of light 
Was sully'd and obscur'd, though soaring high, 
With spots contracted from the nether sky. 
But whither is the advent'rous muse betray'd ? 
Forgive her rashness, venerable shade ! 
May Spring with purple flowers perfume thy urn, 
And Avon with his greens thy grave adorn ! 
Be all thy faults, whatever faults there be, 
Imputed to the times, and not to thee ! 
Some scions shot from this immortal root. 
Their tops much lower, and less fair the fruit. 
Jonson the tribute of my verse might cleiim. 
Had he not strove to blemish Shakspeare's name. 
But like the radiant twins that gild the sphere, 
Fletcher and Beaumont next in pomp appear. 
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S. G. Field. 



Immortal Shakespeare ! Thou whose brilliant course 
Was as the sun in brightest splendour shown. 
Whose radiant beams no dark'ning clouds efface ; 
Thy townsmen greet thee ! And with reverence place 
Our laurel wreath upon thine honoured stone, 
Our tribute to proud Stratford's greatest son ! 
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S. G. Field. 



We stand around thy tomb, fair Nature's King, 

With offerings meet ; 

And yet what need to bring 

Our tribute to thy feet, 

And hither come to greet 
Thy sacred memory with our laurel wreath, — 
When every wand'ring zephyr, every scented breath 
That passes o'er the hallowed spot where rests thy clay, 
Doth pause and give thee homage ere it speed away ! 
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S. G. Field. 



Immortal Bard ! On this thy natal day 

Around thy sacred shrine once more we meet. 
Upon thy tomb our laurel wreath to lay, 

And with fond love thy tender memory greet ! 
More, brightly yet the splendour of thy fame 

And brilliance of thy undimmed star shall shine. 
While nations yet unborn shall hear thy name, 

And pay their homage at this sacred shrine ! 
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Chas. F. Forshaw, LL.D. 



Mentor and teacher, scholar, sage and seer — 

Thou art not dead and thou shalt never die ! 
Among all poets thou art still the peer 

The very Prince of all our minstrelsy ! 
To loftiest heights thy flights of fancy lead. 

Telling the trenchant tales of stately truth ; 
Soaring sublimely still thy strains proceed 

Gilded with sunshine of perpetual youth! 
The tuneful Nine ne'er dowered thee with their gifts 

'Twas heaven's majestic choir inspired thy lays— 
The countless days thy melody uplifts, 

The countless epochs swell our tones of praise! 
Thus shall it be while ceaseless ages roll. 
Eternal Shakespeare — Mirror of the Soul! 
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Thomas Freeman. 



Shakspeare, that nimble Mercury thy braine 

Lulls many-hundred Argus' eyes asleepe, 
So fit for all thou fashionest thy vaine, 

At the horse-foot fountaine thou hast drunk full deepe. 
Vertue's or vice's theme to thee all one is ; 

Who loves chaste hfe, there's Lucrece for a teacher : 
Who Ust read lust, there's Venus and Adonis, 

True modell of a most lascivious leacher. 
Besides, in plaies thy wit winds like Meander, 

When needy new composers borrow more 
Than Terrance doth from Plautus or Menander : 

But to praise thee aright, I want thy store. 
Then let thine owne works thine owne worth upraise. 
And help to adome thee with deserved baies. 
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David Garrick- 



" That demigod ! 
Who Avon's flowery margin trod, 

While sportive Fancy round him flew ; 
Where nature led him by the hand, 

Instructed him in all she knew. 
And gave him absolute command." 
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David Garrick. 



Behold this fair goblet, 'twas carved from the tree, 
Which, O my sweet Shakespeare, was planted by thee ; 
As a relic I kiss it, and bow at the shrine. 
What comes from thy hand, must be ever divine ! 
All shall yield to the Mulberry Tree 

Bend to thee, 

Blest Mulberry, 

Matchless was he 

Who planted thee 
And thou like him Immortal be ! 
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David Garrick. 



Ye Warwickshire lads, and ye lasses, 

See what at our Jubilee passes ; 

Come revel away, rejoice and be glad ; 

For the lad of all lads, was a Warwickshire lad, 

Warwickshire lad. 

All be glad ; 
For the lad of all lads, was a Warwickshire lad. 

Be proud of the charms of your county, 

Where Nature has lavish'd her boimty ; 

Where much she has giv'n, and some to be spar'd ; 

For the bard of all bard, was a Warwickshire bard, 

Warwickshire bard, 

Never pair'd ; 
For the bard of all bcirds, was a Warwickshire bard. 

Each shire has its different pleasures. 

Each shire has its different treasures. 

But to rare Warwickshire, all must submit ; 

For the wit of all wits, was a Warwickshire wit, 

Warwickshire wit. 

How he writ ! 
For the wit of all wits, was a Warwickshire wit. 
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Old Ben, Thomas Otway, John Dryden, 
And half a score more we take pride in ; 
Of famous Will Congreve, we boast too the skill ; 
But the Will of all WiUs, was Warwickshire Will, 

Warwickshire Will, 

Matchless still ; 
For the Will of all Wills, was a Warwickshire Will. 

Our Shakespeare compar'd is to no man — 
Nor Frenchman, nor Grecian, nor Roman ; 
Their swans are all geese, to the Avon's sweet swan ; 
And the man of aU men, was a Warwickshire man, 

Warwickshire man, 

Avon's swan ; 
And the man of all men, was a Warwickshire man. 

As ven'son is very inviting, 

To steal it our bard took delight in. 

To make his friends merry he never was lag ; 

And the wag of all wags, was a Warwickshire wag. 

Warwickshire wag. 

Ever brag ; 
For the' wag of all wags, was a Warwickshire wag. 

There never was seen such a creature, 

Of all she was worth, he robbed Nature ; 

He took all her smiles, and he took all her grief ; 

And the thief of all thieves, was a Warwickshire thief. 

Warwickshire thief. 

He's the chief, 
For the thief of all thieves, was a Warwickshire chief. 
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Rev. Samuel Gasking. 



Shakespeare ! great bard and myriad minded man ! 

In Stratford where sweet Avon's waters flow. 
Thy hfe eventful on this earth began 

In April's latter end when spring flow'rs blow ; 
In Ashbyes' greenwood shades and dasied meads 

Thy youth was spent in common childish play: 
This much is clear ; but say did thy sore needs 

Cause thee to take the old knight's deer away ? 
Wast thou, as gossip states, a noverint? 

Wast thou a simple usher in a school ? 
Yet all thy works are stamp' d in wisdom's mint. 

And show that thou wast neither knave nor fool : 
Philosopher ! Actor with prophet's ken ! 
Whate'er thou wast, thou art supreme of men. 
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Rev. Samuel Gasking. 



Stratford that lies by peaceful Avon's side 

To thee the British nation looks with pride ; 

Endow'd by nature with a beauty sweet 

To thee descends as proper 'tis and meet. 

The rich inheritance of Shakespeare's name, 

To crown thee with an everlasting fame. 

There stands the church the poet when a boy 

Attended duly to his parents' joy ; 

There to its walls still cling the gilly-flow'rs, 

And stiU the bells ring out from those gray tow'rs ; 

There are the pleasant meads and sylvan nooks 

Perchance he play'd in or dcvour'd his books ; 

There by those banks where reeds and lilies grow 

The youthful fisher oft his line did throw ; 

There is the very house where he was bom 

In early spring when flow'rs the fields adorn ; 

There also the identic road or street 

He walk'd along to school with tardy feet ; 

Up that dear lane the very cot you spy 

Which oft he trod with lover's woeful sigh. 

Let every city of whatever clime 

Of golden past or present wondrous time 

Produce their greatest — ^what they count their best 

Our Shakespeare's laurels still on him shall rest ; 
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Gifted with genius and of gentle birth, 
He yet can reach the souls of all on earth. 
Of all humanity true brother he 
Fill'd with a boundless loving sympathy ; 
He gives an impress to the page of time, 
Writes for the world in characters sublime. 
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Rev. Samuel Gasking. 



Well does our Shakespeare represent 

His country's genius and her special bent ; 

The idol of the people young and old 

Him they with greatest admiration hold ; 

A fount of wisdom, learning, and of wit, 

The patriotic soul at once to fit ; 

In all the circumstances new and strange. 

Or grand events of life whate'er their range, 

It is to his authority they look, 

And credit naught but what is in his book. 

Discoveries which only now we see 

Are dream'd by him in his philosophy. 

He drinks deep into most afflictive woe, 

And through the fiery furnace brave does go ; 

His inspiration from his inwards springs, 

And far and wide he soars on eagles wings ; 

Fills up his page with great descriptive skill. 

And moulds his characters to his sweet will ; 

Reality itself about his pencil clings 

And true to nature paints existing things. 

How could a play actor — a common man 

Such truly wondrous works conceive and plan ? 

He a poor usher ! he a college slave ! 

He a deer poacher ! he a cunning knave I 
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Nay ! nay ! part seraph and part man is he — 

A paragon that mortals seldom see ; 

Bom from above an energy divme 

Through his productions all does brightly shine ; 

And in all lands where lofty minds do reign 

The virtues of our Shakespeare shall remain. 
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A LITTLE English earth and breathed air 

Made Shakespeare the divine ; so is his verse 
The broidered soil of every blossom fair ; 
So doth his song all sweet bird-songs rehearse. 
But tell me, then, what wondrous stuff did fashion 
That part of him which took those wilding flights 
Among imagined worlds ; whence the white passion 
That burned three centuries through the days and 
nights ! 
Not heaven's four winds could make, nor the round 
earth. 
The soul wherefrom the soul of Hamlet flamed ; 
Nor anything of merely mortal birth 
Could lighten as when Shakespeare's name is named. 
How was his body bred we know full well. 
But that high soul's engendering who may tell ! 
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Immortal bard, may no discordant sound. 
Of captious voices e'er invade thy rest ; — 

Thy growing fame shall more and more abound, 
Nor other brows thy laurel leaves invest. 

How sweet the precincts of this hallowed spot ! 

'Tis rural England all — ^spire, stream, and spray : 
Here wast thou born — ^here laid — oh ! envy not 

That our Valhalla shrines poetic clay. 

What though a Spencer in the abbey lies. 

Our England's greatest bards with Nature sleep ; 

I ween they would not wish it otherwise 
Than that their native hiUs should vigil keep; 

For they are Nature's children, e'en as thou 
Her darling art, and Fancy's dearest pride — 

What song can ever fitly wreathe thy brow ? 
Or histrionic art by Avon's tide ? 

Like an Imperial Caesar thou did'st come. 
And see, and conquer — all that London town 

Could teach thee thou didst learn then, striking home. 
Thou laid'st at Avon's feet thy victor crown. 

For Avon was thy first love and thy last — 
Thou wast her nursling, she thy light divine — 

Thy genius breathes a glory o'er her past, 
And all she is to-day reflected thine. 
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Ella Mary Gordon, LL.D. F.R.S.L. 



Immortal bard, true genius was thy dower ; 
Thou culled the honey from each beauteous flower ; 
Thy fame through generations still is bright, 
For fantasy's fair flowrets crowned the height. 



Eternal fame, for it will live for ever. 
Thy genius, heaven gave, and fed the flame ; 
The angels could not seek a grander mission 
Than through the fields of art, the sotil to gain. 

And passing through earth's drear and level pathway, 
You found the flowers that blossomed by the way ; 
To spread pure light by wisdom's star-lit beacon 
Is but reflection from a heavenly ray. 

Thy name still lives, ond on the lips of thousands 
Is homage breathed for work so nobly done ; 
Why is fame dear ? By life's blood it is purchased. 
For through the mists of pain the crown is won. 

Thy flame soon spent, the soul imprisoned welcomes 
The call to quit the shell of earthly clay ; 
It soars for freedom and a life unfettered, 
Through darkest clouds it reaches perfect day. 
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What mind can grasp the universe, 
And peer and peasant understand ; 
What life can live above the clouds, 
Yet paint the scenes in every land ? 

What force can hold the world supreme, 
And yet the gentler sex portray ; 
Sweetness and strength intensified, 
Wield by their power a royal sway ? 
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The willing winds have sunk to rest, 
As with drawn breath, impatient of delay, 
Fond Nature yearns for happy day 

To hail with blushes Phoebus' golden crest. 
And now beneath the silver moon. 
Calm Avon with a slumbrous tune 
Steals on his journey through the silent vale. 
But hark ! the love-stirr'd nightingale 
Pours forth her soul in music rich and wild, 
Tin, from their breathless trance beguiled, 
The woods are trembling with dehght. 
Whilst echo soft responds from every rocky height. 

Lone bird, thou seem'st a harbinger of Him, 

Whose risen radiance nought shall dim. 

The bard of bards, in honour of whose birth 

We'U celebrate the morn in festal mirth. 

Fair falls my lot with thee to pass the night 

Till moon and stars grow dim and fade before the hght. 

Though well-nigh fled your harmless reign. 

Now, now at least be seen again, 

Ye spirits of the underworld, 

That sleep with pinions sadly furl'd ! 
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Awake, awake in glad array 

On Avon's moonlit banks to play : 
Let Oberon and his lovely queen 

In mimic grandeur slowly pass 

Along the dew-pearl' d grass 
Unto their throne of mosses gold and green ; 
Then witching music through the woodland pour; 

And elf and fairy 

In circles airy, 
With shrill delight their hands combine, 
And in and out in glimmering mazes twine 
Along the emerald floor. 

Whilst yet in youth the poet stray'd 

Amidst a deep, sequestered glade, 
A rushing clangour shook the sky — 
And from afar 
A glittering car 
By eagles drawn he viewed with wondering eye ; 
But when that airy car drew near 
There rose in lofty strain and clear 

A Virgin's voice with music blended ; 
The birds, slow-wheeling round and round. 
With flapping pinions sought the ground, 

And the sweet singer straight to earth descended. 

Her eyes were dark, yet full of light, 
She wore a robe of spotless white ; 
Her beauty was of matchless mould ; 
Of noble mien. 
She looked a queen, 
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As towards the bard she moved a l3Te of gold. 
" Fair youth," she said, and as she spoke 
Her words in grave sweet music broke : 

" I am^the Muse Melpomene — 
Then take this golden-stringM lyre, 
Forf thou alone hast wit and fire 
To wake once more its tragic harmony." 

' With flushing cheek the lyre he took : 
Again the Muse the earth forsook : 
The tawny birds their pinions shook 
And upwards flew : 
Till, like a star, 
That radiant car 
Slow melted in the heaven's unclouded blue. 

Long time the poet stood 
And deeply ponder'd ; 

Then homeward through the silent wood 
He slowly wander' d. 

But from that hour his brain 

So wrought with thought that he was fain 
By night and day to loose its portals, 
And, wizard-like, to marvelling mortals. 

Reveal the magic-thronging train. 

To Love he paid first fealty, 

And sang of Venus wooing yet unwooed. 

Now, in song by sighs subdued, 
Gave honour to dishonoured Chastity. 

Within the sonnet's narrow bound 

Next he woke a nobler sound, 
\nd showed his heart, and prophesied his fame. 
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Then was the bard inspired to frame 

In Drama's form his peopled world of thought. 

And first before the scene he brought 

Historic England and her kings, 

Her barons bold, her wars, her revellings. 



Anon he sang with voice sublime 

Great Caesar falling like a stately oak 

Beneath the oft-repeated stroke 
Of those he loved, a monument of crime ; 

His murderers dabbhng in his blood. 

And Antony stirring up the flood 
Of sudden Mutiny ; but ha ! how soon 
The minstrel changed the lofty tune. 
And to sweet music with voluptuous pride 
The Egyptian queen is seen to glide 
In gilded galley o'er the wave, 
And he who ruled the world becomes a woman's slave. 

And now with accents sad he told. 
The courtship of the noble-minded Moor, 
And nuptial bliss that seem'd secure 

Till creeping Hate, an adder cold, 
So stabbed suspicion with his poisoned sting, 
That Innocence in beauty's spring 
To mad Creduhty a victim fell. 
And now the witches' fearful spell, 
Ambition's hand deep-dyed in gore. 
And spectre-haunted guilt, and eyes that sleep no more. 
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And now he sung the fierce Venetian Jew, 
Sharpening with vengeful looks his dagger keen. 
Till justice in fair Portia's mien 

O'er his revenge unhoped confusion threw. 

Until at last — the acme of his art — 

He stirred the strife that shook his Hamlet's heart ; 

And drew OpheUa, reckless of her doom, 

To sing sad swan-like songs above her liquid tomb. 

Now to sounds of livelier measure, 
Beauty gay, and sportive Pleasure, 
Light as air came dancing after, 

Led by Youth of rosy hue ; 
And Mirth and Joy, with peals of laughtei. 
Scattering flower-buds as they flew ; 
And Love, now smihng and now fretting. 
Now with tears the past regretting, 
Ever changing in his form, 
Fickle as the fickle ocean, 

Rain and sunshine, calm and storm. 
Watching now in high devotion. 
Sadly yearning. 
Fiercely burning. 
Love, that now on summer roses, 
Now upon rude stones reposes, 

Love, whose heart is ever warm. 

Though from her narrow prison 
Science has burst and risen 
In freest flight, upborne on rainbow pinion. 
Still o'er the human mind 
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Expanded, raised, refined, 
Shakespeare, thou nilest with thine old dominion, 
For in thy magic glass we view 
Life's forms, life's passions move in splendour ever new. 

But now sweet Philomel is stiD, 

And Night with slow reluctant feet 

Yields her star-bespangled seat ; 
Whilst Mom beneath the shade of yonder hill 
Lingers impatiently ; but stay ! 
What though the bard was bom this day. 
This day he bowed his stately head and died 
Then let her weep his fallen pride 
Whilst yet she wears her sober dress, 
Lest with untimely tears she mar her loveliness. 

Soon, soon the watchful lark will rise 

And carol blithesome in the purpling dawn ; 
O'er budded hedge and dewy lawn 

A thouscind birds will blend their melodies ; 

And through the woods the bright-eyed flowers. 

Vigorous from the April showers, 

Shall wake and shed sweet incense on the breeze ; 

And, whilst all nature whispers peace. 

The merry bells shall ring, and dance and song 

Alternate sway the festive throng, 

Till softly-shadowed Eve beguile 

His shade on Avon's banks to pause with pensive smile 
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Thomas Gray. 



Far from the Sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature's darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon stray' d, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face : the dauntless child 
Stretch'd forth his little arms, and smil'd. 
" This pencil take," she said, " whose colours dear 
Richly paint the vernal year : 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy ; 
Of Horrour that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 
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Hail, happy Stratford, envied be thy fame ! 
What city boasts than thee, a greater name ? 
Here his first infant lays sweet Shakespeare sung ; 
Here the last accents falter' d on his tongue ! 
His honours yet, with future time shall grow, 
Like Avon's streams, enlarging as they flow ; 
Ask by what magic are these wonders wrought, 
Know, 'tis by matchless thought, 
A ray celestial kindled in the soul. 
While sentiments unerring, filled the whole ; 
Hence his expressions with just ardour glow'd. 
While Nature all her stores on him bestow' d. 
By these thy trophies. Bard, these might alone. 
Demand thy features on the mimic stone : 
But numberless perfections still unfold. 
In every breast thy praises are enrolled ; 
A richer shrine than if of molten gold ! 
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H. T. Hall. 



No " hurling words '' we'll use to-night, 

No barbed arrows will we fly ; 
Nor outrag'd fortune be our guest, 

Nor bid we truth and honour die : 
Not sad our tale, we here have met, 

In homage of a great man's name ; 
The foremost 'mongst " the best of all," 

That hveth on the scroll of fame. 

The world his equal cannot show. 
His powers all other men excel ; 

None other, in such charming verse, 
The o'er true tale of love can tell. 

Nature can ne'er again afford, 

Another son with powers so great ; 

" Sole monarch of the universal earth," 
All other bards upon thee wait. 

No pen but his can so display 

The secret workings of the heart ; 

Nofpen like his can point the way. 

And show how man should play his part, 
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While living in this " narrow world," 
Where all do fret and fume and rage ; 

Where each one must enact his part. 
For is not " all the world a stage." 

No land can boast a second bard, 

Like to the swan of Avon's stream ; 
No pen but his has reached the height, 

The grandeur of the tragic theme. 
In all that appertains to man, 
Of joy and sorrow, hope and pain. 
Can in his wond'rous works be found. 
Repeated o'er and o'er again. 

Three hundred years have roll'd their course^ 

Since his young eyes first saw the light ; 
Three thousand more shall cease to be, 

Ere he be lost in endless night. 
O gentle bard ! thy name shall live, 

Thy " summer leaves " shall never fade. 
Until our globe and all thereon, 

In one, vast, common ruin is laid. 
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Sir W. R. Hamilton. 



Who says that Shakespeare did not know his lot, 

But deemed that in time's manifold decay 

His memory should die and pass away, 

And that within the shrine of human thought 

To him no altar should be reared ? O hush ! 

O veil thyself awhile in solemn awe ! 

Nor dream that all man's mighty spirit-law 

Thou knowest ; how all the hidden fountains gush 

Of the soul's silent prophesying power. 

For as deep Love, 'mid all its wayward pain, 

Cannot believe but it is loved again. 

Even so strong Genius, with its ample dower. 

Qf a world-grasping love, from that deep feeling. 

Wins of its own wide sway the clear revealing. 
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William Hamilton. 



My anxious soul is tore with doubtful strife. 
And hangs suspended betwixt death and life ; 
Life ! death ! dread objects of mankind's debate ; 
Whether superior to the shocks of fate, 
To bear its fiercest iUs with stedfast mind. 
To Nature's order piously resign' d, 
Or, with magnanimous and brave disdain, 
Return her back th' injurious gift again. 
O ! if to die, this mortal bustle o'er, 
Were but to close one's eyes, and be no more ; 
From pain, from sickness, sorrows, safe withdrawn. 
In night eternal that shall know no dawn ; 
This dread, imperial, wondrous frame of man. 
Lost in still nothing, whence it first began : 
Yes, if the grave such quiet could supply. 
Devotion's self might even dare to die. 
Lest hapless victors in the mortal strife. 
Through death we struggle but to second life. 
But, fearful here, though curious to explore. 
Thought pauses, trembling on the hither shore : 
What scenes may rise, awake the human fear ; 
Being again resum'd, and God more near ; 
If awful thunders the new guest appal. 
Or the soft voice of gentle mercy call. 
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This teaches life with all its ills to please, 

Afflicting poverty, severe disease ; 

To lowest infamy gives power to charm, 

And strikes the dagger from the boldest arm. 

Then, Hamlet, cease ; thy rash resolves forego ; 

God, Natm-e, reason, all will have it so : 

Learn by this sacred horrour, well siipprest, 

Each fatal purpose in the traitor's breast. 

This damps revenge with salutary fear, 

And stops ambition in its wild career. 

Till virtue for itself begin to move, 

And servile fear exalt to filial love. 

Then in thy breast let calmer passions rise, 

Pleas'd with thy lot on Earth, absolve the skies. 

The iUs of hfe see Friendship can divide ; 

See angels warring on the good man's side. 

Alone to Virtue happiness is given. 

On Earth self-satisfied, and crown'd in Heaven. 
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John Harris. 



Over the earth a glow, 

Peak-point and plain below ! 
The red round sun sinks in the purple West. 

Lambs press their daisy bed, 

The lark drops overhead. 
And sings the labourer hastening home to rest. 

Bathed in the ruddy light 

Flooding his nature height, 
A youthful bard is stretched upon the moss. 

He heedeth not the eve. 

Whose locks the elfins weave, 
Entranced with Shakespeare near a Cornish cross. 

Men pass him, and repass : 

The hare is in the grass ; 
The full moon stealeth o'er the hill of pines : 

Twilight is lingering dim, 

The village vesper hymn 
Murmurs its music through the trembling vines. 
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starts up the musing boy ; 

His soul is hot with joy. 
He revels in a region of deUght. 

The winds are rich with song, 

As slow they sweep along, 
And earth and sky are full of holy light. 

Tongues trill on every rock, 

Notes flow from every block. 
The hawthorn shines with fairies ; the clear rill, 

With pointed rushes hid. 

The pleasant banks amid, 
Trickles its treasures tuning down the hill. 

A spell is on his soul 

He scans the mystic scroll 
Of human passions, weakened by the wand 

Of England's noblest seer, 

Whom England hold so dear. 
Great glorious Shakespeare, loved in every land. 

He hears the tramp of steeds. 

Sees war in gory weeds. 
Roams through the forest with dehghted eyes ; 

Bends to the tempest's roar. 

Weeps for the monarch poor. 
And sobs with sorrow when dear Juhet dies. 

Thus lay that musing boy. 
Whose soul was hot with joy. 
Environed in a hemisphere of rays. 
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And in the mystic light, 
The genius of the height, 
Brought him a l37re which he enraptured plays. 

He sang of him the great 

Shakespere of kingly state 
Who in his boyhood by fair Avon strayed, 

Learning the lore of song, 

From feeble thing and strong, 
The great tree towering, Eind the tiny blade ; 

The welkin's solemn height, 

The lightnings livid light. 
The thunder's mutter, the black whirlwind's roar ; 

The little child at play 

The redbreast on the spray. 
The daisy nodding by the ploughman's door ; 

The hedges hung in flowers. 

The falling, pattering showers, 
The dew-drops glittering in the morning's shine ; 

The smallest film that be, 

Which none but poet's see, 
All taught him lessons with a voice Divine. 

Dame Nature oped her store, 

Her secret inner door ; 
Boldly he revealed through her wondrous cell : 

And none the song-lines read, 

Around and overhead. 
Or knew the mystic chronicles so well. 
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He solved the human heart. 

Like mariner his chart. 
And passion's every phrase was known to him ; 

And when the full time came. 

Forth burst the mighty flame, 
To blaze and brighten till the stars are dim. 

This greatly gifted one. 

Was labomr's noblest son, 
The people's honour, leader, champion strong ; 

The glory of the soil. 

The towering prince of toil. 
The matchless monarch in the realm of song. 

Loved now the wide world round, 

Where human hives are fotmd. 
By prince and peasant following the plough ; 

The sailor out at sea. 

The yeoman on the lea. 
The miner digging iu the earth below ; 

The shepherd in his plaid 

The rosy village maid, 
The warrior watching by the red-camp fire ; 

The mother with her child. 

The satcheUed schoolboy mild. 
The college student daily pressing higher ; 

The dweller of the street, 
In the great city's heat 
The mountaineer within his lodge of reeds ; 
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The silent solitaire, 
On the wide desert bare, 
AU own his witchery where the dayUght speeds. 

Three centuries' solemn span 

Since his great life began, 
Have bourne their burdens to the hidden sphere ; 

Each epoch ever found 

Him with new glories crowned. 
Like the red sun when the wide west is clear. 

And so, great bard, to-day 

We weave thy natal day, 
And cluster gratefully around thy name. 

England will ever be, 

Dear Shakespere, proud of thee. 
And coming ages but augment thy fame. 
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Mrs. Hemans. 



I LOVE to rove o'er history's page, 

Recall the hero and the sage ; 

Revive the actions of the dead, 

And memory of ages fled ; 

Yet it yields me greater plesisure. 

To read thejpoet's pleasing measure. 

Led by ShaJcespeare, bard inspired, 

The bosom's energies are fired ; 

We learn to shed the generous tear. 

O'er poor Ophelia's sacred bier ; 

To love the merry moonlight scene, 

With fairy elves in valleys green ; 

Or borne on Fanc^s heavenly wings, 

To Listen while sweet Ariel sings. 

How sweet the " native wood-notes wild " 

Of him, the Muse's favourite child ; 

Of him whose magic lays impart. 

Each various feeling to the heeirt. 
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R. Heppel. 



Hail, glorious day to Britons dear, let music hail its 

dawn. 
For Shakespeare, England's choicest Bard, upon this 

day was bom. 
He was the pride of Warwickshire, and wonder of the 

earth 
Let every heart unite to hail the morning of his birth ! 

CHORUS. 

Ye British hearts be merry, and exalt his glorious name, 
For Shakespeare's works will never fail to hand him 

down to fame. 
Heroes and Kings may fade and die, unnotic'd and 

unknown. 
And others will their stations fill in Cabinet and Throne. 
But Avon's Bard through endless years remembered 

will be. 
And generations yet unborn shall bless his memory. 

At Shakespeare's birth gay Fancy gave the Bard her 

magic wand. 
And Nature plac'd her wond'rous keys into his infant 

hand, 
'Twas he alone who could describe the passions of the 

mind. 
And foreign writers fairly own he leaves them all behind. 
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He is the wonder of the world, and glory of his age, 
And long will his immortal plays be seen upon the stage ; 
For it is well acknowledged and will for ever be, 
That such a man as Shakespeare was, we never more 
shall see. 

'Tis near this spot his ashes rest, and here he did reside, 
'Twas on this day that he was bom, and on this day 

he died. 
Then long let Stratford honour it, and Britons all agree. 
To join together hand and heart to keep this Jubilee. 

In yonder church his body lies, and honour'd be the spot. 
The sacred place shall never be by Briton's e'er forgot ! 
Then let us wreath around his bust, the laurel and the bay 
To honour the immortal Bard upon his natal day. 
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Hugh Holland. 



Those hands which you so clapp'd, go now and wring, 
You Britons brave ; for done are Shakespeare's days : 
His days are done that made the dainty plays, 

Which made the globe of heaven and earth to ring. 

Dried is that vein, dried is the Thespian Spring, 
Turn'd all to tears, and Phoebus clouds his rays ; 
That corpse, that coffin, now bestick those bays, 

Which crown'd him poet first, then poet's king. 
If tragedies might any prologue have. 

All those he made would scarce make one to this ; 
Where fame, now that he gone is to the grave, 

(Death's public tiring-house) the Nuntius is : 
For, though his line of life went soon about, 
The life yet of his lines shall never out. 
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Thomas Hood. 



" Nay, by the golden lustre of thine eye, 
And by thy brow's most fair and ample span. 
Thought's glorious palace, framed for fancies|high, 
And by thy cheek thus passionately wan, 
I know the signs of an immortal man, — 
Nature's chief darling, and illustrious mate, 
Destined to foil old Death's oblivious plan. 
And shine untamish'd by the fogs of Fate, 
Time's famous rival till the final date ! 
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Leigh Hunt- 



It is the loveliest day that we have had 
This lovely month, sparkling and full of cheer ; 
The sun has a sharp eye, yet kind and glad ; 
Colours are doubly bright : all things appear 
Strong outlined in the spacious atmosphere ; 
And through the lofty air the white clouds go. 
As on their way to some celestial show. 

The banks of Avon must look well to-day ; 
Autumn is there in all his glory and treasure ; 
The river must run bright ; the ripples play 
Their crispest tunes to boats that rock at leisure; 
The ladies are abroad with cheeks of pleasure ; 
And the rich orchards in their sunniest robes 
Are pouting thick with all their winy globes. 

And why must I be thinking of the pride 
Of distant bowers, as if I had no nest 
To sing in here, though by the houses' side ? 
As if I could not in a minute rest 
In leafy fields, quiet, and self-possest, 
Having, on one side, Hampstead for my looks, 
On t'other, London, with its wealth of books ? 
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It is not that I envy autumn there, 
Nor the sweet river, though my fields have none ; 
Nor yet that in its all-productive air 
Was born Humanity's divinest son, 
That sprightliest, gravest, wisest, kindest one — 
Shakespeare ; nor yet, oh no — that here I miss 
Souls not unworthy to be named with his. 

No ; but it is that on this very day, 
And upon Shakespeare's stream, a little lower. 
Where, drunk with Delphic air, it comes away 
Dancing in perfume by the Peary Shore, 
Was born the lass that I love more and more : 
A fruit as fine as in the Hesperian store. 
Smooth, roundly smiling, noble to the core ; 
An eye for art : a nature, that of yore 
Mothers and daughters, wives and sisters wore. 
When in the golden age one tune they bore ; 
Marian, — ^who makes my heart and very rhymes run 
o'er. 
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Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 



When Learning's triumph o'er her barbarousffoes, 

First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose. 

Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ; 

Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain ; 

His powerful strokes presiding Truth impressed. 

And unresisted passion stormed the breast. 

Then Jonson came, instructed from the school 

To please in method, and invent by rule. 

His studious patience and laborious art 

By regulcir approach assayed the heart ; 

Cold approbation gave the lingering bays. 

For those who durst not censure scarce could praise. 

A mortal bom, he met the general doom. 

But left, like Egypt's kings, a lasting tomb. 

The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 

Nor wished for Jonson's heart or Shakespeare's fame. 
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George Jones. 



Revolving years have flitted on, 

Corroding time has done its worst ; 
Pilgrim and worshipper have gone 

From Avon's shrine, to shrines of dust. 
But Shakespeare hves unrivall'd still. 

And vmapproached by mortal mind ; 
The giant of Parnassus' hill, 

The pride, the monarch of mankind. 
Great as were those' of Greece and Rome, 

The glory of our island home ! 
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Ben Jonson. 



" This Figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein the Grauer had a strife 
With Nature, to out-do the hfe : 
O, could he but haue drawne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face ; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was euer writ in brasse. 
But, since he cannot. Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke," 
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Ben Jonson. 



To draw no envy, Shakespeare, on thy name, 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fame ; 
While I confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 
'Tis true, and all men's suffrage. But these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise ; 
For sUUest ignorance on these would light, 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right ; 
Or blind affection, which doth ne'er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urges by all chance ; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise. 
And think to ruin where it seemed to raise : 
But thou art proof against them, and, indeed. 
Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 
I therefore will begin : Soul of the age ! 
The applause, delight, the wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakespeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spencer, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little farther off, to make thee room : 
Thou art a monument without a tomb. 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live. 
And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 
That I not mix thee so, my brain excuses, 
I mean with great but disproportioned Muses ; 
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For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lily outshine, 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe's mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 

From thence to honour thee I will not seek 

For names, but call forth thundering iEschylus, 

Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead. 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread. 

And shake a stage ; or when thy socks were on. 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all, that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime. 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury, to charm ! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs. 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines ! 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit, 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please ; 

But antiquated and deserted lie. 

As they were not of Nature's family. 

Yet must I not give Nature all ; thy art. 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet's manner nature be. 
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His art doth give the fashion ; and, that he 

Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 

(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 

Upon the Muse's anvil ; turn the same 

And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn ; 

For a good poet's made as well as born. 

And such wert thou ! Look how the father's face 

Lives in his issue, even so the race 

Of Shakespeare's mind and manners brightly shines 

In his well tumdd and true filed lines : 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 

To see thee in our water yet appear. 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 

That did so take Eliza and our James ! 

But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 

Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage 

Or influence, chide or cheer the drooping stage. 

Which since thy flight from hence hath mourned like 

night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume's light ! 
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Joynes. 



Hail ! social day ! replete with festive mirth, 
With every joy that gave a Shakespeare birth ; 
While mantling goblets freely pass around 
And wreaths of joy on every brow be crown'd, 
In lofty strains loud, loudly strike thy Ijttc ; 
— ^Arise, proud genius, set each breast on fire. 
Till emulation do arrive in turn 
To greet the same th' illustrious bard did earn; 
Or may some power with more than mortal sway, 
Sublimely aid to join the choral lay ; 
Ascend convivial o'er each wilUng breast, 
Where circling glories shall prolong the test ; 
Where contest from emp5Teal aid shall lastj 
To crown the banquet and the gay repast. 
These aerial thoughts, sacred muse inspire. 
That Genius may, in all her gay attire 
Outsoar, at length, th' aim of vulgar flight, 
That she attain to more than magic height ; 
There she aloft resplendent truths shall bind, 
Shall guide the transports that enrich the mind — 
To fix on nature's offspring, with eternal fame, 
A lasting memory and immortal name. 
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E. A. Lempriere Knight. 



What is the secret of thy power 
Immortal Bard ? that still thy name 
Pre-eminent, and unapproached, 
Gleams high upon the tower of fame ? 

Others have flashed upon the world, 
Like meteors, with track of light 
Yet they with changing time have passed, 
Into][obUvion's dreaded night. 

But^thou — ^in this far distant day, 
A name hke household words can claim, 
In diverse tongues, throughout the world, 
Is heard the echo of thy name ! 

Is this the secret of thy power ? 
A subtle insight to translate 
The inmost thoughts of man to man, 
In burning words of love, or hate ? 

The cruder settings of thy age, 
Hide not the diamonds of thought, 
That flash undimmed, from every page. 
With weighty words of wisdom fraught. 
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Thou didst not hesitate to strike 
With sword of keenest edge, at wrong. 
Or with thy scathing words of fire, 
To guard the weak against the strong. 

May we, as thou, use all our powers, 
" According to our light," and aim 
To " serve our day," with honest heart. 
Although no talent we may claim. 
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John Alfred Langford, LL.D. 



With joy I walk these ancient streets once more 
Which Shakespeare's youthful feet have sanctified, 
And all my heart is filled with conscious pride 

That my own County such a treasure bore. 

I see again the house, oft seen before. 
Where he was bom, when earth was Spring's fair bride, 
And lisped his earliest words ; their school supplied 

For his great mind, enough of human lore. 

Across the fields to that rose-shaded cot 

Where " sweet Anne Hathaway " he wooed and won. 

O bUss with such a lover there to dwell ! 
On Avon banks, from each fame-haunted spot, 

To where, his glorious life-work being done. 

In love and reverence, he sleeps so well. 
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John Alfred Langford, LL-D. 



Again the course of time brings round 

This ever glorious day ; 
And every heart on EngUsh ground 
Beats high with pride and joy profound. 
Remembering him whose mighty name 
Is honour, splendour, wealth and fame. 

That ne'er will pass away. 

'Tis April with us once again. 

In smiles and tears arrayed. 
From every tree the thrilling strain 
Of amorous birds, warmed by the pain 
And joy of love, breaks out in song 
As musical as when along 

The Avon's banks he strayed. 

And reawakened Nature now 
Has broken Winter's chain. 

And wreathing flowers around her brow, 

Is radiant with beauty's glow ; 

While Hope before her steps appears. 

And Gladness welcomes her with cheers, 
Joy follows in her train. 
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She smiles, and lo ! the vale and hill. 

The hedge-side and the lea, 
Do Flora's sweetest children fill 
With fragrance and with beauty, till 
The heart of man bounds with delight. 
Each sense rejoicing at the sight 
Of earth's deep ecstasy. 

And in this month, and on this morn, 

In England's fairest shire. 
Was human-nature's poet bom, 
All coming ages to adorn : 
The man of men, the lord of song. 
The king of that immortal throng 
Endowed with vatic fire. 

For such a birth, oh ! fitting time, 
The Spring-time of the year ! 
When Ufe renews her early prime. 
In graceful beauty, strength sublime. 
In bud and blade, in song and flowers, 
In sun-illuminated showers, 

Bids all her wealth appear. 

To fitting time was fitting place 

By nature pre-ordained ; 
Of freedom's land, of English race. 
Of Saxon lineage, Saxon face, 
And speaking too the Saxon tongue. 
Meet for the universal song 

That from his lips he rained. 
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Right in the heart of this great land, 

God-chosen, fair, and free, 
Where matchless sylvan scenes seem planned 
The poet's praises to command : 
Where Avon's willow shaded stream, 
Whose flower-clad isles and lilies gleam 

A pleasure but to see; 

'Twas here our Shakespeare saw the light, 

Fit place and season too ; 
Here did his youthful mind delight 
To ramble 'mid these meadows bright. 
And all those wondrous secrets gain 
That made the world-wide poet's strain 

To live aU ages through. 

For he and nature were at one ; 

On him she laid her hand : 
His heart with hers in unison 
Beat musically ; and he won 
The grace she only can bestow 
On open souls that truly know 

The love of her command. 

And in this April time once more 

The world forgets its care. 
And haUs the glorious day that bore 
So rich a treasure to our door. 
Again all lands with joy divine 
In reverential love combine 

This festival to share. 
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O England, thus supremely blest, 
With such a dower endowed ; 

Lift up thy voice 'bove all the rest ; 

Rejoice with still-increasing zest ; 

And ever welcome in this day 

With grateful songs and glad huzza, 
And praises deep and loud ! 
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Francis E. Legge- 



Though centuries lapse, and each succeeding age 

Sets high in firmament of life's brief span. 
Some special orb, some genius, master mind. 

To mould the will, and elevate mankind — 
Though famous names add worth to history's page, 

And whose heroic deeds our thoughts engage, 
To point us to the nobler soul in man — 
Yet — from th' effulgence of that silent orb 

Which looks in lonely splendour from the past, 
Not one detracts or seeks to absorb 

One ray of light — ^but leaves to shine 
In force unbroken — th' intellect divine. 

To reflect on th' mirror for our mortal gaze 
And show how well or ill his part man plays. 

The one grand product of our own great race ! 

That God sent intellect and singer — He 
In portraiture unequalled sets in place 

Those many shapes and forms, embodiments, which we 
Call Man. And as one age succeeds on age, 

Puts thro' his parts on this our world-wide " stage." 
And where athwart the earth our mother tongue 

Is spoke, or England's sons their lot have found, 
The diff'ring manners, customs, creeds among. 
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Which from North Pole to Southern strand abound, — 
And threaten by their numbers to efface 

The mark of sonship from our scattered race — 
Yet — one charmed word ! this name of Shakespeare will 

With lightning mission start a common thrill, 
And stamp them sons and brothers of old England still. 
We bring our tribute at his feet to lay, 
Our homage to " th' immortal bard " we pay. 
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T. J. Lenseley. 



Speak not ! — scarce utter breath ; — this hallowed spot 
Entombs the dust of one whose world-wide fame 
Crowns him the master-spirit of all Time. 
Here " gentle Shakspeare " sleeps. Within these^walls, 
Cramped in a little space, the mouldering form 
That gave to thought a substance, and portrayed 
Visions of beauty ne'er before conceived. 
Enshrined here Ues. How poor is human speech 
To speak his praise ! Yet feelings will arise 
Within each bosom, e'en though unexpressed, 
That touch the heart with rev'rence, and we dream 
Delicious visions 'neath the magic spell 
Of his sweet truthful pen : — And mighty forms, 
Created by a mightier power, appear. 
And pass before us. See the jealous Moor, 
The noble and brave warrior, like a child. 
Gazing with tenderness (his eyes suffused 
With misty doubt), upon his soul's best joy, 
The " gentle Desdemona." — ^Near them stands 
Iago, — led by jealousy and hate. 
To poison their life's cup. — Anon, Macbeth, 
Fear-haunted, pauses, whilst his Lady's voice 
Urges a deal of blood, to win a Crown ! 
Hamlet, the brain-distempered Dane, pours forth 
Sublime Philosophy ! Orphelia sings 
The wild, sad requiem, of a broken heart : — 
' The course of true love never did run smooth." 
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Old Lear, in madness raging 'mid the storm ; 

Or in deep, subtle converse with his Fool, 

Lays bare the well-springs of the human mind. 

Falstaff, the burly-jocund wit, the butt 

Of his own jests ; the low-bom gentleman. — 

Love-stricken Romeo, fair Juliet's love. 

The merry Rosalind, and wronged Constance, 

And Beatrice with her wit and bitter scorn. 

Majestic Katherine defends her fame ; — 

The beauteous Cleopatra mad with love. 

Touchstone, the Prince of jesters, and the boor 

Launcelot Gobbo, servant to the Jew. 

Shylock's revenge ; and Portia's eloquence, 

Pleading for " Mercy " with an Angel's tongue. 

Each passion, of each grade of mortal life. 

Reflected in the mirror of bright Truth 

With stern reality. — 'Twould take from Time 

More than a summer's day, — from early dawn 

To the Icist blush of twilight in the eve. 

To tell the smallest portion of his worth. 

Our country's pride ; the treasure of our hearths. 

The darling of our hearts. — ^The loved recess 

Where pensive thought retires to muse in bliss : 

Our winter's sunshine, that shuts out the gloom 

Of Nature's bitterness, and leaves the storm 

To battle on unheeded. — For with him. 

Our magic guide and mentor, we can track 

The sylvan shades, and wanton 'mid the flowers ; 

Or list the whispering of the silver stream, 

Marking its course with music. — Or when stars 

Look smiling down from the purpureal vaxxlt. 
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Quick call to mind the moon-light cover'd bank. 

And how the beauteous spangled " floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold." 

No phase of life but his gigantic mind 

Has tinctured with a glory ! 

The blackest deeds that stain and sear the flesh, 

The brightest virtues that exalt the soul. 

He has unfolded ; — and our mortal eyes 

See with him through the future, as the past. 

His gifted mind within our own has placed 

A second conscience that unveils our souls. 

Heart-searcher he : the smallest throb that tells 

Of thought an atom ; or the deepest gush 

Of feeling that runs thrilling through the veins. 

Alike succumb to him ; for his control 

Is universal empire over Man. — 

To all he reads the lesson of a life ; 

From youth to hoary age, instruction gives. 

What maiden but has pondered o'er his strains ? 

What matron but has wept beneath his power ? 

What youth but hcis imbibed entrancing lore 

From the illumined pages he has writ ? 

What man but has felt manhood stronger rise 

Within his breast at his inspiring strain ? 

Firstborn of Nature he, — earth's richest flower, 

Shedding the perfume of his deathless verse 

To give immortal fragrance to our lives. 

• - ■ • • • • - ■ 

Howlj,on, ye ruffian roaring winds without, 
Your ravings cannot touch the peace within ; 
The antidote to your foul chilly^^breath 
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Is in the page of Shakspeare. — On each leaf 

Sunshine more glorious than Italia's skies : 

Each Une a flower, each word a priceless gem, 

Each thought, a rainbow spanning earth and heaven ! 

The gentle sigh, th' unbidden tear ; the rush 

Of blood that swells the heart, and makes it beat 

With lofty aspirations; and the hate 

That Vice engenders. Virtue's frankincense. 

Thrilling throughout the veins like healthful balm. 

We owe to thee ! — Poet, Philosopher ; 

Great Dreamer of the glorious truths of life ; 

Preceptor of all good ; of evil acts 

The stem admonisher, we bow to thee, 

Half Angel and half dust. Say, art thou here ? 

Is thy pure spirit hov'ring round us now ? 

Do thy fond eyes gaze on us ? — is thy heart 

Yearning with love to us, as ours to thee ? 

Great mighty spirit whom the Future owns ; 

Oh, glorious paragon of human kind, 

Thy name is sacred as lov'd household words 

Remembered in the childhood of our joy. 

Our brothers slumbers there. — Great brother he 

Of all the human race. — Kindred in heart, 

Closer than kindred blood, we press him home 

Warm to our bosoms with fraternal love. 

And feel such love is deathless as 'tis pure. 

His mind, immortal, like the mid-day sun. 

Gives hght and life to all things it doth touch. 

Nations will rise and perish ; but his Fame 

Shall Uve triumphant till the knell of Time ! 

" We ne'er shall look upon his like again ! " 
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Robert Lloyd. 



Oh, Where's the bard, who at one view 
Could look the whole creation through. 
Who travers'd all the human heart, 
Without recourse to Grecian art ? 
He scorned the rules of imitation, 
Of altering, pilfering, and translation. 
Nor painted horror, grief, or rage. 
From models of a former age ; 
The bright original he took, 
And tore the leaf from Nature's book. 
'Tis Shakspeare. — 
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Robert Lloyd. 



A Grecian bard, two thousand years ago, 
Plann'd this sad fable of illustrious woe ; 
Waken'd each soft emotion of the breast. 
And call'd forth tears, that would not be stipprest. 

Yet, O ye mighty sirs, of judgment chaste. 
Who, lacking genius, have a deal of taste. 
Can you forgive our modern ancient piece. 

Which brings no chorus, tho' it comes from Greece ? 
Kind social chorus, which all humours meets, 
And sings and dances up and down the streets. 

Oh ! might true taste, in these unclassic days, 

Revive the Grecian fashions with their plays ! 

Then, rais'd on stilts, our players would stalk and age, 

And, at three steps, stride o'er a modern stage ; 

Each gesture then would boast unusual charms. 

From lengthen'd legs, stufE'd body, sprawling arms ! 

Your critic eye would then no pigmies see, 

But buskins make a giant e'en of me. 

No features then the poet's mind would trace, 

But one black vizor blot out all the face. 

O ! glorious times, when actors thus could strike. 

Expressive, inexpressive, all alike ! 

Less change of face than in our Punch they saw, 

For Punch can roll his eyes, and wag his jaw ; 
With one set glare they mouth'd the rumbling verse ; 
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Our Gog and Magog look not half so fierce ! 

Yet, though depriv'd of instruments like these, 
Nature, perhaps, may find a way to please ; 
Which, wheresoe'er she glows with genuine flame. 
In Greece, in Rome, in England, is the same. 

Of raillery then, ye modern wits, beware, 
Nor damn the Grecian poet for the player. 
Theirs was the skill, with honest help of art, 
To win, by just degree, the yielding heart. 
What if our Shakspeare claims the magic throne. 
And in one instant makes us all his own ; 
They differ only in one point of view. 
For Shakspeare's nature, was their nature too. 
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Robert Lloyd. 



Next Shakespeare sat, irregularly great, 
And in his hand a magic rod did hold. 
Which visionary beings did create, 
And tvim the foulest dross to purest gold : 
Whatever spirits rove in earth or air. 
Or bad or good, obey his dread command ; 
To his behests these willingly repair, 
Those aw'd by terrours of his magic wand. 
The which not all their pow'rs united might withstand. 

Beside the bard there stood a beauteous maid, 
Whose glittering appearance dimm'd the eyen ; 
Her thin- wrought vesture various tints display' d, 
Fancy her name, ysprong of race divine ; 
Her mantle wimpled low, her silken hair. 
Which loose adown her well-turn'd shoulders stray' d, 
" She made a net to catch the wanton Air," 
Whose love-sick breezes all around her play'd 
And seem'd in whispers soft to court the heav'nly maid. 

And ever and anon she wav'd in air 
A spectre, fraught with all-creative pow'r : 
She wav'd it round : eftsoons there did appear 
Spirits and witches, forms unknown before : 
Again she lifts her wonder-working wand ; 
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Eftsoons upon the flow'ry plain were seen 
The gay inhabitants of fairie land, 
And blithe attendants upon Mab their queen 
In mystic circles danc'd along th'Jenchanted green. 

On th' other side stood Nature, goddess fair ; 
A matron seem'd she, and of manners staid ; 
Beauteous her form, majestic was her air. 
In loose attire of purest white array' d : 
A potent rod she bore, whose pow'r was such, 
(As from her darling's works may well be shown) 
That oftenwith its soul-enchanting touch, 
She raised or joy, or caus'd the deep-felt groan, 
And each man's passions made subservient to her own. 
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J. R. Lyth. 



Think of th' immortal sages of the past, 
Those giant-souls whose written labours last. 
Their bosoms panted throbbingly as yours, 
To snatch the fame which intellect procures ; 
They yeam'd to grasp contemporary fame. 
The earnest of their after-blazoned name ; 
And fairly had they earned their bright renown, 
By mighty efforts — ere their sun w;ent down. 
Did Shakespeare, with his universal mind. 
Receive at once the homage of mankind ? 
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Jas. Mackintosh. 



Poetic Genius writes her name 

On all the years that pass along ; 

The same sweet spirit of her song 
Is also that of Fame. 

Inimitable in her ways. 

Illimitable in her scope, 

The Bard of Avon was her hope 
To wear her greenest bays. 

Since Jubal's day, the harp and Ijnre 

Have touched and toned full many a breast, 
And ministered their simple best 

According to their fire. 

But heard at best is Genius' voice 

In Shakespeare more than any man ; 
He was in her time-honoured plan 

The monarch of her choice. 

Bright worlds, creations of his mind, 
Whose scenes unfolded at his will, 
Delightful then, delightful still. 

How real of their kind! 
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And if Grace weeps o'er lines unwashed — 
For there are paragraphic blots — 
The sun himself hath many spots, 

Yet are his rays far flashed. 

But living verse is not of earth, 

Though blind unwisdom urges claims, 
And fain would link unholy names 

With Bards of heavenly birth. 

Doth David's royal harp divine. 
And Job's, or his to whom belongs 
The fame of o'er a thousand songs, 

Mere genius define ? 

Truth hath its spheres ; the margin gives 
The deathless essence of the whole. 
And what's Divine flows from the soul 

That loves because it lives. 

Thus shall the Bard of Avon live 
The measure of his sphere sublime, 
The greatest human Bard of Time — 

Can Time a greater give ? 
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David Mallet. 



But is there then no honour due to age ? 
No reverence to great Shakspeare'« noble page ? 
And he, who half a hfe hcis read him o'er. 
His mangled points and commas to restore, 
Meets he such slight regard in nameless lays. 
Whom Bufo treats, and lady Would-be pays ? 

Pride of his own, and wonder of this age. 
Who first created, and yet rules, the stage. 
Bold to design, all-powerful to express, 
Shakspeare each passion drew in every dress : 
Great above rule, and imitating none ; 
Rich without borrowing. Nature was his own. 
Yet is his sense debas'd by gross allay : 
As gold in mines lies mix'd with dirt eind clay. 
Now, eagle-wing' d, his heavenward flight he takes ; 
The^big stage thunders, and the soul awakes : 
Now, low on earth, a kindred reptile creeps : 
Sad Hamlet quibbles, and the hearer sleeps. 
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Frank A. Marshall. 



O'er all the cities of the planet raise 

Thy laurelled head, oh, Stratford, in the fame 
That shines upon thee from our Shakespeare's name ; 

Forgetting never that the glory-blaze 

That lights thee to thy life of endless days 

Is his. Thy cup had brimmed if but he came 
To walk thy streets one idle day, or claim 

An hour of rest among thy leafy ways. 

Nay, if one random word had called thee dear 
Thine had been honour that could never die. 
But here he hved and loved. He was to see 

Thy skies the first and last. He loved thee. Here 
He dreamed and here his mighty ashes lie. 
This, Stratford, is thine immortality ! 
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Frank A. Marshall. 



Immortal Avon, oy whose storied brim 

The Master mused, thy waters bear a freight 
Of glory that outshines the proudest state 

Of castles or of Kings. And when the dim 

Far distance hath no more remembered grim 
Old wars that battered down the bolted gate 
Of empire, thou, oh Avon, shalt be mate 

To streams where Gods have laved because of him 

Who sheds the fadeless lustre of his name. 

Upon thee. Ah what vision-argosies. 

What bannered fleets of dreams, fared toward the wide 
And waiting ocean of his shoreless fame 
From out that mighty soul ! Their memories 
Throng round me as I float upon thy tide ! 
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J. G. Marshall. 



Immortal Bard ! renowned, endeared. 
By works that keep in tune with time ; 
In youth and age, alike revered. 
For utterances profound, sublime. 
Directing as they upward rise, 
Man's thought^to nobler tendencies. 

Here principles of priceless worth 
Strengthen meek souls in virtuous strife ; 
Till, chastened, they appear henceforth. 
As precious pearls with beauty rife. 
Chosen by God, who calleth them 
To grace His royal diadem. 

At Shakespeare's shrine, the world outpours 

Homage expressed in varied tongues. 

Yet none in eloquence outsoars 

The tribute paid by native throngs. 

Who share, with reverent regard. 

Kinship with England's greatest Bard. 

England by her illustrous sons 

To nobleness exalted stands. 

And sheds an influence which runs 

From^heart to heart, and each expands, 

The patriot's love, the poet's lay 

In loyalty extol, her sway. 
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Thus dignified, our country rears 
Above the world her stately head, 
Attracting from the farthest spheres 
Admirers of her honoured dead. 
Who left to her an heritage 
Wherein they live from age to age. 
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S. Marston. 



We wonder'd, Shake-speare, that thou went'st so soon 
From the world^s stage to the grave's tiring-room; 
We thought thee dead ; but this thy printed worth, 
Tells thy spectators, that thou went'st but forth 
To enter with applause. An actor's part 
Can die^ and live, to act a second part; 
That's but an exit of mortality,. 
This a re-entrance to a plaudite. 
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Dr. Westland Marston. 



To-day — the day that marks our Shakespeare's birth, 
In this new fane raised on his native earth. 
We greet you, friends. Here, trust we, with each aid 
Our later arts afford, shall be displayed 
The events and beings that his fancy drew 
Amidst the scenes which met his actual view ; 
And where of yore his mortal voice was heard, 
A thousand hearts be by his'°spirit stirred — 
That spirit, clear, profound, which ne'er mistook 
One line, one phrase of Nature's varied book ; 
Solved all its meanings, secret or perplexed, 
And found the cipher easy as the text. 

Here, too, when stands our pile complete and fair, 

Shall loving students of the Bard repair. 

A Library shall unfold its willing door 

To you who prize his genius, and the lore 

That lends it illustration. Art shall vie 

With art, to image in our Gallery 

Each type of beauty and each grand conception. 

Sculpture, with vocal look and hushed suggestion, 

Shall strive with vivid painting to retain 

In visible forms the offspring of his brain. 

Till from the stone, the canvas or the page 

You once more turn to greet upon our stage 
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In breathing shapes his high imaginings, 
To heai: his strain resound from living strings — 
Chords that are human fibres — well content 
That man — ^his theme — should be his instrument. 

What have we known in life's experience 

He knew not too, by sympathetic sense ? 

Is it Love's inner dawn that glorifies 

Our common earth and restores Paradise — 

Love's, rich by giving, strong as death, brave, free, 

With " bounty that is boundless as the sea ? " 

Who that has felt its power can e'er forget 

Its image in Verona's Juliet ? 

Have we by Woman's constancy been moved 

When suffering wrong from him whom most she loved 

Straight does not Desdemona's aspect rise. 

With tender wonder pleading in her eyes ? 

Or Imogen's who, slandered by her lord. 

His faith gone, drew the sacrificial sword 

For her own heart, poor casket, now, alas ! 

Emptied of him " who all its riches was ? 

Of our mixed being who has understood 
Like him the evil or " the soul of good " 
That struggles with it ? See imperious will 
Strive in Lear's famished heart with anguish, till 
Strained reason fails. He, to the pitiless storm 
Abandoned, loses but the external form 
Of sovereignity, and, taught by suffering 
To pity all, keeps " every inch a King ! " 
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Unquenched by time, unstifled by control. 

Some better impulse in the guilty soul 

Still speaks it human. Petrified, aghast, 

In sleep the temptress recalls the past. 

Wringing in vain those hands, which, stained with gore> 

" Arabia's perfumes cannot sweeten more ; " 

While he, the tempted, turns in envious gloom 

From haunted state to Duncan's peaceful tomb — 

" Better his rest than in our pomp to dwell ! 

' After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.' " 

How 'neath the generous, fruitful soil of life 

Some impulse, with volcanic fury rife, 

May burst, the smiUng scene to desolate, 

Let the Moor's story teach — though " nought in hate 

He did, but all in honour." How Youth's ideal 

With hope-filled sail, strikes stranded on the real 

Bleak coast of " this harsh world," the " noble mind 

O'erthrown " of Hamlet tells ; until, resigned. 

It rests in faith. " Let any lot befall 

Which Heaven ordains. ' the readiness is all.' " 

Note prodigal " Egypt " from her barge alight, 
Wanton, impetuous, vain, the slave of spite 
Or whim, yet queenly still. At Love's high call 
She hastes to death as to a festival ; 
" Go, fetch my best attkes, for Cydnus I 
Again am bound, to meet Mark Antony ! " 

New visions rise : though clad in the array 
Of fancy real as life — Cordelia, 
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Whose heart and conscience wedded ; " fair Ophelia," 
Sweet nymph with soul transparent as the wave 
That might in death her floating beauty lave ; 
Constance, crowned type of mother's love and woe : — 
And darker forms — Richard, who might not know 
Or ruth or fear — lago, with fatal skill 
From his own brain to spin his web of ill — 
And John, with tyrant heart and vassal wUl. 

Through gathering mists looms the dim arch whose span 

Coimects the worlds unseen with that of Man — 

That arch whence airy figures hither glide — 

Perchance by " glimpses of the moon " descried, 

Great " Denmark's buried Majesty," bedight 

With palely gleaming steel ; or, by the light 

Lurid and fitful of the caldron, he 

Who, pointing to his royal progeny. 

Seared Macbeth's eyes ; or — to the shuddering sense 

Revealed in dreadful guise of innocence — 

That fellest power of Evil, the Crowned Child 

Whose Usping tongue the fated King beguiled — 

Shapes of a realm denied to mortal view. 

But which our awe-struck instinct whispers " true." 

Pass from these scenes of spectral night to day ; 
There Himiour (which is Sympathy at play) 
Holds revel. How true hearts in sportive dress 
May froHc, yet be true hearts, not the less 
See when the Princess-page, 'neath Arden's boughs. 
Dictates and hears Orlando's amorous vows, 
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While the glad light that kindles in her eyes 
Betrays love's transport under mirth's disguise. 
So Beatrice, with wayward wit and jest, 
Half hid that nobler impulse of her breast 
Which, at poor Hero's wrongs, flashecl forth in fire, 
While he her generous anger did inspire, 
Then knew, past doubt, her spirit's royal strain, 
The face all love's, the mask alone disdain. 

What line may bound him who alike can paint 

Prince, peasant, hero, reveller or saint ? 

From Isabella's purity can pass 

To animate the sensual, unctuous mass 

Of Falstaff, that mendacious braggart, lit 

With such resource, companionship, and wit ; 

Propriety may frown or Virtue ban. 

We " could have better spared a better man." 

Say, whose conception his may parraUel, 

Who, now in elfish grace an Ariel, 

Now Caliban half-fashioned, can portray. 

And shapes of air contrast with shapes of clay ? 

Imperial mind that wear'st the diadem 
Of^all^our being, and each separate gem 
Of lesser crowns dost in thine own combine — 
King of earth's kingly spirits, who dost shine 
In thy completeness sole, beyond compare. 
Without an ancestor, without an heir. 
From us thou needest naught. The worshipper 
Who erst adored the sun might not confer 
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On him one added ray — ^nor we on thee ! 

Yet 'tis a grace in our humanity 

To show in outward forms the inward sense 

That genius wakes of love or reverence. 

And when the narrow heart would check the sign 

Of these high promptings, they themselves decline. 

Therefore to Avon's banks, where oft he fared 

In boyhood, where his willing steps repaired — 

Lifei's glorious toU fuLBlled — to-day we come — 

In the Man's birthplace raise the Poet's home, 

And give him here (though wide as earth his fame), 

" A local habitation and a name ! " 
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Rev- William Mason, M.A. 



Friend ot my youth, who, when the willing Muse 

Stream'd o'er my breast her warm poetic rays, 
Saw'st the fresh seeds their vital powers diffuse, 

And fed'st them with the soft'ring dew of praise ! 
Whate'er the produce of th' unthrifty soil, 

The leaves, the flowers, the fruits, to thee belong ; 
The labourer earns the wages of his toil ; 

Who form'd the Poet, well may claim the song. 
Yes, 'tis my pride to own, that taught by thee 

My conscious soul superior flights essay'd ; 
Learnt from thy lore the Poet's dignity. 

And spurn' d the hirelings of the rhyming trade. 
Say, scenes of Science, say, thou haunted stream ! 

[For oft my Muse-led steps didst thou behold] 
How on thy banks I rifled every theme, 

That Fancy fabled in her age of gold. 

How oft I cry'd, " O come, thou tragic Queen ! 

" March from thy Greece with firm majestic tread ! 
" Such as when Athens saw thee fill her scene, 

" When Sophocles thy choral Graces led : 
" Saw thy proud pall it's purple length devolve ; 

" Saw thee uplift the glitt'ring dagger high ; 
" Ponder with fixed brow thy deep resolve, 

" Prepar'd to strike, to triumph, and to die. 
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'' Bring them to Britain's plain that choral throng ; 

" Display thy buskin'd pomp, thy golden lyre ; 
" Give her historic Forms the soul of song, 

" And mingle Attic art with Shakespear's fire." 
" Ah, what, fond boy, dost thou presume to claim ? " 

The Muse reply'd : " Mistaken supphant, know, 
" To light in Shakespear's breast the dazzling flame 

" Exhausted all Parnassus could bestow. 
" True ; Art remains ; and, if from his bright page 

" Thy mimic power one vivid beam can seize, 
" Proceed and in that best of talks engage, 

" Which tends at once to profit, and to please. 
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A. Eglantine Maxwell, F.R.S.L. 



Surely to man's immortal part belong 

High gifts and glorious, touched with life "divine; 

And such high gifts, O bard beloved, were thine ! 

Kings, to more royal grace moved by thy song, 

More nobly wield the sword 'gainst sin and wrong, 

While from their face, in holier lustre shine 

Mercy and pity, for each helpless one. 

And graciousness, which like the healing sun, 

Shall (draw to life and light, truth, and sweet charity, 

God given, that shall lift men's souls on high. 

O bard, what though thy work, thy mortal life be done. 

And thou for time, from earth hast passed away — 

Yet lives thy song — truth-woven harmony. 

And wait thy gifts, till everlasting day 

Shall perfect every work for God begun. 
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George Meredith. 



Thy greatest knew thee, Mother Earth ; unsoured 
He knew thy sons. He probed from hell to hell 
Of human passions, but of love deflowered 
His wisdom was not, for he knew thee well. 
Thence came the honeyed corner at his lips, 
The conquering smile wherein his spirit sails 
Calm as the God who the white sea-wave whips, 
Yet^full of speech and intershifting tales, 
Close mirrors of us : thence had he the laugh 
We feel is thine : broad as ten thousand beeves 
At pasture ! thence thy songs, that winnow chafl 
From grain, bid sick Philosophy's last leaves 
Whirl, if they have no response — they enforced 
To fatten Earth when from her soul divorced. 
How smiles he at a generation ranked 
In gloomy noddings over hfe ! They pass. 
Not he to feed upon a breast unthanked, 
Or eye a beauteous face in a cracked glass. 
But he can spy that httle twist of brain 
Which moved some weighty leader of the blind, 
Unwitting 'twas the goad of personal pain, 
To view in curst ecHpse our Mother's mind. 
And show us of some rigid harridan 
The wretched bondmen till the end of time. 
lived the Master now to paint us Man, 
That little twist of brain would ring a chime 
Of whence it came and what it caused, to start 
Thunders of laughter, clearing air and heart. 
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Rev. J. B. McGovern. 



Each tribe that 'neath the vault of heaven dwells 
Can point with pride to one great child of song, 
Whose fingers deftly swept the lyre along. 

At Goethe's name each Teuton's bosom swells 

With blameless pride ; the rich deep tones of bells 
Say Tuscans to their Dante's lines belong ; 
Muscovites round their Pushkin proudly throng, 

And classic Greece of Homer's rhythm tells. 

But Britain claims the Prince of human song ; 
That Bard eterne, whose brow the brightest crown 
Encircles ; whose swift, subtle thought renown 

Has render' d deathless ; whose sweet flow of speech 

Has placed him far beyond a compeer's reach ; 
Whose music echoes like some mighty gong. 
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Walter J. Miller, F.R.S.L. 



Great Baxd ! and greatest in thy godly sense 

Of Him, " Who spake as never yet had man," 

" Blessed are the merciful." And didst thou hear 

On Avon's bank, far off in time and space, 

His very words — soul-Hst'ner for His voice 

That echoes evermore from Galilee ? 

And didst thou, with reflective vision, see 

How " Mercy dropped as gentle rain from Heav'n 

Upon the place beneath," at His sweet will ? 

" Twice bless'd," indeed, that thou His gift should'st 

have, 
And be His giver in immortal verse. 

Meet too, that from the magic of thy mind 

The royal law of justice should take charm, 

And rale the heart of kings ; deploring most 

If son or serf|pay penalty unjust ; 

But " to have son set your decrees at naught," — 

As once did famous prince his royal sire's, — 

Hath ne'er such one as Shakespeare " take his part," 

But rather His, Who came from Heav'n to earth 

To do That Will that willeth life for men. 

When once did " Mercy meet with Truth," 

" And righteousness and peace each other kissed." 
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O, Bard of Avon ! Genius for all time ! 

What Heav'n so gave thee of diviner truth 

Than can be travestied in plays and parts 

Theatrical, — ^be it for ever ours ; 

But to the winds, — as thou would'st have it now,- 

Hence ! — the foul breath of sensuality ! 
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John Milton. 



What needs my Shakespeare, for his honour'd bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow'd relics should be hid 

Under a stary-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast buUt thyself a livelong monument. 

For whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavouring ait. 

Thy easy mmibers flow, and that each heart 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou, our fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble, with too much conceiving ; 

And, so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
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George Morland. 



Immortal name ! Revered in every land, 
How little of thy life to us is known ! 
Yet William Shakespeare how thy name shall stand 
Beloved, unequalled, gifted — all alone ! 

Immortal name ! Where can thy spirit he ? 
Thy flesh was like our own so we are told. 
Does it recUne somewhere, sublime, and see 
What thou hast writ, and what we but behold. 

Thy works shall live. Thy name can never die. 
We only grieve thy age is so remote ; 
For some would tell us — though we think they lie— 
'Twas not our Shakespeare but another wrote. 

Yet still thy Nation claims thee for its own, 
The greatest, and the best, Immortal Bard ; 
And e'en to-day have other Nations shown 
That sympathy, that love, that we regard. 
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Alfred Moxon. 



Bard of the English race, 
Thy universal wit, 
Gilds circumstance and case, 
With light from Heaven ht. 

All nations come to pray, 
And worship at thy shrine ; 
And celebrate the day 
God gave thee power divine. 

Here Genius pales its face 
Before thy matchless might ; 
And deems it no disgrace, 
Its torch at thine to Ught. 

Dante and Homer glow, 
With winged words aflame ; 
Yet, they but help to show 
Thy more than mortal name. 

The ancient gods of song. 
No more can lead the choir ; 
And sure, no modem tongue. 
Can match thy peerless lyre. 
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James Nicol. 



Immortal Spirit, masterpiece of God, 

Whom mortals dub " Great Shakespeare," thou art near ; 

My puny soul felt all its tips aflame 

With thy hot presence but a moment gone 

And burned to reach you in your peaks of song 

With one wild carol of triumphant praise. 

That should have eagle's wings to hft it up. 

And sky-larks' raptures and all glorious things. 

Great Being, thou art near, yet, oh, so far, 
My weak soul pants, I stretch my chords in vain, 
Thy course is set above my burning breast 
Like to the sun above the sky-larks' lay ! 
Thou warmest, Shakspeare, from Omnipotence 1 

Vast Spirit, thou wert ne'er of mortal mould, 
Mankind was bUnd when thou did'st walk the earth. 
The stars were on your forehead, and your mind 
Was a bright sphere of everlasting hght ! 
Thou wert the soul of England ! From your breast 
Sublime with fires of glorious privilege 
Leapt cill her sparks of honour and renown,. 
And all her steady flames of household worth. 
She glowed intense in thee. Thou wert her torch, 
Her beacon flaring from beyond the pale. 
Her flash-Ught messenger of song and strife 
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From peak to peak, from age to age afar. 
Her dead, to thee, came trooping from their graves, 
Kings, statesmen, clowns, and fools i' the forest green. 
And captains great in war, and braggart knights, 
And priests, and maids, and lads of every hue, 
Babbling of England and her blood-red moms. 
And battled evenings, and ambitious dreams. 
Or, lost in self, whispering in varied orders. 

Of love, and Lust, and personal affairs. 
And thou contained them. Oh, thou more than Master, 
Thou glorious fount of never ending joy ! 
In thee the well drunk in the many waters — 
The poet's soul, the people's bond and free. 
Was it a Richard, and the trumpets blowing ; 
Or a great Wolsey flinging off his gown ; 
Or murder-haunted miscreant to5dng with his conscience. 
Thou, thou could'st claim them, ay, and pubHsh them ! 
Maids told their virtues, merry wives their failings. 
Statesmen the secrets hid within their breasts, 
Lovers their raptures, and fools their fine scornings. 
Mere men and kings their weakness or their strength. 



Great Shakspeare, thou art near, yet, oh, so far, 
My lame verse halts. I prick my soul in vain ; 
Thou art beyond a climax of weak words 
As deathless spheres beyond the shut of night. 
If thoughts have wings, I Uft my thoughts to thee, 
And bum my incense at thy hallowed shrine. 
But words, sweet words, my spirit cannot frame 
To soar beyond a narrow atmosphere ; 
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What daring soul will climb the peaks to thee, 
Thou soul of song. Thou flame of England's might ; 
Thy light is glorious in all nation's eyes. 
Thy course eternal, and for ever near ! 
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F. A. Northall. 



GENTLE Shakespeare, increasing fame 

Perpetuates thy loved, immortal name. 

Time hath not dimmed the lustre of thy crown, 

But heightened thy derserved renown. 

Thou Uvest in the people's hearts, 

! man of rich and many parts. 

For all time art thou, O ! man of men. 

We ne'er shall look upon thy like again : 

Thy works a fount of wit and wisdom are 

Philosophy, pleasure, learning, teaching rare. 

Thy country's genius feelings, modes of thought. 

And with life's stem events thy words are fraught. 

Things old thy wondrous teaching brought to view, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new. 

Life's every phase, its good and ill. 

Thou hast portrayed with wondrous skill : 

Virtue is enthroned by thee. 

And garbed in robes of purity : 

While vice and sin and carnal lust, 

Down are dragged to hck the dust. 

No chamber in the human soul 

But thou hast sounded, no passion foul. 

That rankles in the breast, but thou hast drawn away, 

The mask that hid it from the light of day. 

The eternal laws of truth and right and good 
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Thou hast upheld, proclaimed man's brotherhood, 
Words of moral power, of life divine, 
Words of peace, of justice, love are thine. 
A world lived in thee and spoke through thee. 
Thy influence will vibrate through eternity. 
Thou art not dead, although thy form is gone. 
In other lives, inspired by thee, thou livest on. 
Immortal bard, till time shall be no more. 
Thy memory will live, the wide world o'er. 
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Rev. John Ogilvie, D.D. 



Rapt from the glance of mortal eye, 

Say, bursts thy Genius to the world of light ; 
Seeks it yon star-bespangled sky ? 
Or skims its fields with rapid flight ? 
Or, mid yon plains where Fancy strays, 
Courts in the balmy-breathing gale ? 
Or where the violet pale 
Droops o'er the green-embroider' d stream ? 
Or where young Zephyr stirs the rustling sprays, 
Lies all dissolv'd in fairy dream ? 
O'er yon bleak desert's unfrequented round 

See'st thou where nature treads the deep'ning gloom. 
Sits on yon hoary tow'r with ivy crown' d. 
Or wildly waUs o'er thy lamented tomb ; 
Hear'st thou the solemn music wind along ? 
Or thrills the warbling note in thy mellifluous song ? 

Oft while on earth 'twas thine to rove 

Where'er the wild-eyed Goddess lov'd to roam, 
To trace serene the gloomy grove, 
Or haunt meek Quiet's simple dome ; 
Still hovering round the Nine appear. 
That pour the soul-transporting strain ; 
Join'd to the Love's gay train. 
The loose-rob'd Graces crown'd with flow'rs. 
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The light-wing'd gales that lead the vernal year, 

And wake the rosy-featur'd hours. 
O'er all bright Fancy's beamy radiance shone, 

How flam'd thy bosom as her charms reveal ! 
Her fire-clad eye sublime, her starry zone. 

Her tresses loose that wanton' d on the gale ; 
On thee the Goddess fix'd her ardent look. 
Then from her glowing lips these melting accents broke ; 



' To thee, my favourite Son, belong 
The lays that steal the listening hour ; 
To pour the rapture-darting song. 
To paint gay Hope's elysian bower. 
From Nature's hand to snatch the dart. 
To cleave with pangs the bleeding heart ; 
Or lightly sweep the trembling string. 
And call the Loves with purple wing 
From the blue deep, where they dwell 
With Naiads in the pearly cell. 
Soft on the sea born Goddess gaze ; 
Or in the loose robe's floating maze, 
Dissolv'd in downy slumbers, rest ; 
Or flutter o'er her panting breast. 
Or wild to melt the yielding soul, 
Let sorrow, clad in sable stole, 
Slow to thy musing thought appear ; 

Or pensive Pity pale ; 

Or Love's desponding tale 
Call from th' intender'd heart the sympathetic tear.' 
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Say, whence|the magic of thy mind ? 

Why thrills thy music on the springs of thought ? 
Why, at thy pencil's touch reiin'd, 

Starts into life the glowing draught ? 
On yonder fairy carpet laid, 

Where Beauty pours eternal bloom. 
And Zephyr breathes perfume ; 
There nightly to the trancid eye. 
Profuse, the radiant Goddess stood display'd, 
With all her smiling offspring nigh. 
Sudden the mantling cliff, the arching wood, 

The broider'd mead, the landscape, and the grove. 
Hills, vales, and sky-dipt seas, and torrents rude, 
Grots, rills, and shades, and bowers that breath'd of 
love, 
All burst to sight ! — while, glancing on the view, 
Titania's sporting train brush'd hghtly o'er the dew. 

The pale-ey'd Genius of the shade 

Led thy bold step to Prosper's magic bower ; 
Whose voice the howling winds obey'd, 

Whose dark spell chain'd the rapid hour : 
Then rose serene the sea-girt isle ; 

Gay scenes by Fancy's touch refin'd 

Glow'd to the musing mind : 

Such visions bless the hermit's dream, 
When hov'ring angels prompt his placid smile, 

Or paint some high ecstatic theme. 
Then flam'd Miranda on th' enraptur'd gaze. 

Then saU'd bright Ariel on the bat's fleet wing : 
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Or starts the list'ning throng in still amaze ! 
The wild-note trembling on th' aerial string ! 
The form in heaven's resplendent vesture gay 
Floats on the mantling cloud, and pours the melting lay. 

O lay me near yon limpid stream, 

Whose murmur sooths the ear of woe ! 
There, in some sweet poetic dream, 

Let Fancy's bright Elysium glow ! 
'Tis done : — o'er all the blushing mead 
The dark wood shakes his cloudy head ; 
Below, the lily-fringed dale 
Breathes its mild fragrance on the gale ; 
While in pastime, all unseen, 
Titania, rob'd in mantle green, 

Sports on tha mossy bank : — her train 
Skim light along the gleaming plain ; 

Or to the flutt'ring breeze unfold 
The blue wing streak' d with beamy gold ; 
Its pinions opening to the light : — 
Say, bursts the vision on my sight ? 
Ah, no ! by Shakespeare's pencil drawn 

The beauteous shapes appear: 

While meek-ey'd Cynthia near 
Illumes with streamy ray the silver-mantled lawn. 

But, hark ! the tempest howls afar ! 

Bursts the loud whirlwind o'er the pathless waste ! 
What Cherub blows the trump of War ? 

What Demon rides the stormy blast ? 
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Red from the lightning's livid blaze, 

The bleak heath rushes on the sight ; 
Then wrapt in sudden night 

Dissolves. — But, ah ! what kingly form 
Roams the lone desert's desolated maze ! 

Unaw'd ! nor heeds the sweeping storm. 
Ye wan-ey'd lightnings, spare the cheek of age ! 

Vain wish ; — though anguish leaves the bursting groan. 
Deaf as the flint, the marble ear of Rage 
Hears not the mourner's unavailing moan : 
Heart-pierced, he bleeds, and, stung with wild despair. 
Bares his time-blasted head, and tears his silver hair. 



Lo ! on yon long-resounding shore, 

Where the rock totters o'er the headlong deep ; 
What phantoms, bath'd in infant gore. 
Stand muttering on the dizzy steep ! 
Their murmur shakes the Zephyr's wing ; 
The storm obeys their powerful speU ; 
See, from his gloomy cell, 
Fierce Winter starts ! his scowling eye 
Bloats the fair mantle of the breathing Spring, 

And lowers along the ruffled sky. 
To the deep vault the yelling harpies run. 
Its yawning mouth receives th' infernal crew. 
Dim through the black gloom winks the glimmering sun. 

And the pale furnace gleams with brimstone blue. 
Hell howls ; and fiends, that join the dire acclaim. 
Dance on the bubbling tide, and point the livid flame. 
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But, ah ! on Sorrow's cypress bough 

Can Beauty breathe her genial bloom ? 
On Death's cold cheek will passion glow ? 

Or Music warble from the tomb ? 
There sleeps the Bard, whose tuneful tongue 
Pour'd the full stream of mazy song. 
Young Spring, with lip of ruby, here 
Showers from her lap the blushing year ; 
While along the turf reclin'd, 
The loose-wing swimming on the wind, 
The Loves with forward gesture bold, 
Sprinkle the sod with spangling gold ; 
And oft the blue-eyed graces trim 
Dance lightly round on downy limb ; 
Oft too, when Eve demure and still 
Checkers the green dale's purling rill. 
Sweet Fancy pours the plaintive strain 

Or, wrapt in soothing dream. 

By Avon's ruffled stream. 
Hears the low-murmuring gale that dies along the plain. 
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John Walker Ord. 



. " One of those giant minds, who, from the mass 
Of millions, soar aloft, and spurn control. 
* * * * He was one 

Bom to ascend superior over all ! 
A monument of greatness, and — alone ! 
An inteUectual monarch, with the mind his throne." 
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Otway. 



Our Shakspeare wrote too in an age as blest, 
The happiest poet of his time, and best ; 
A gracious prince's favour cheer'd his muse, 
A constant favour he ne'er fear'd to lose : 
Therefore he wrote with fancy unconfin'd. 
And thoughts that were immortal as his mind. 
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J. W. Poc, BA. 



" All the world's a stage," and his a nobler part 
Who wrote these words and held the mirror clear 
To nature's face, whose features there appear 
Reflected true, yet moulded by the art 

Which swayed the many-minded poet's heart. 
Whose magic can evoke the smile or tear, 
Excite our sorrow and arouse our fear, 

Can calm our care and make despair depart. 

" The undiscover'd country, from whose bourn 

No traveller returns " now holds him ; there 

" After life's fitful fever he sleeps well " ; 

But here on earth, where men lament and mourn. 

The genius of Shakespeare everywhere 

Immortal shall with mortals ever dwell. 
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Pope. 



Shakspeare (whom you and every play-house bill 
Style the divine, the matchless, what you will), 
For gain, not glory, wing'd his roving flight. 
And grew immortal in his own despight. 
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Albert William Quill, M.A. 



[The concluding stanzas oj Mr. QuiWs long poem on Shakespeare — one 
of ike seven constituting his forthcoming work — " The Seven Lights of the 
World:'] 

Upon the wings of retribution rushing, 
" The Tempest " overtakes the guilty ship, 
And with the waves of Nemesis is crushing 
Those bulwarks of a wicked partnership. 
While Vengeance in the rigging plies her whip : 
And lo ! upon that lonely isle is cast 
A crew of trembling traitors brought to book at last. 

Wearing the mantle of his magic art, 
And leaning on the staff of occult power, 
Behold ! the great magician stands apart, 
Revolving all the dangers of the hour — 
The frowns of destiny, the clouds that lower — 

Absorb'd in thoughts too deep for words or tears — 
Sublimely silent in the bosom of the years. 

Ariel — the genius of the air — attends, 
Quicker than thought obepng his lord's command, 
Where'er vohtion speeds or mind extends : 
His foes are in the hollow of his hand. 
Beneath the spell of the enchanter's wand : 
Before the arbiter of life and death. 
The conscience-stricken wretches quail and hold 
their breath. 
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Albeit their treason strikes him to the quick, 

His nobler reason triumphs o'er his rage ; 

Howe'er the barbs may rankle where they stick, 

The rarer act is virtue's heritage ; 

For vengeance proves unworthy of the sage, 

Whose gracious nature, yielding to repentance, 
Forgives the sinner, and forbears to pass the sentence. 

O Prosper ! art thou Shakespeare in disguise. 
Returning homeward from the magic island, 
To gaze once more upon thy native skies. 
To ramble from the lowlcind to the highland ? 
Is Shakespeare's Warwickshire both his and thy land ? 
And art thou passing from the stage for ever. 
To end thy days in peace beside the Avon river ? 

O, then thou art the greatest of all mortals. 
That ever rested on the lap of earth. 
The greatest mind that ever pass'd those portals. 
Where every child must enter on its birth, 
The brightest jewel in the wide world's girth : 
O, while I kneel in rev'rence at thy shrine. 
Vouchsafe, vouchsafe an answer from those lips 
divine ! 

Inimitable was thy voice of yore. 

Inimitable is its echo now. 

Resounding from the dim and distant shore — 

That sign as certain and as sure, I trow, 

As is the fadeless wreath upon thy brow : 

A single word breathes harmonies of love — 
" Forgiveness " is thy canticle to Christ above. 
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A. Rabagliatt, M.A. M.D. 



Dante for Italy ; and Homer, Greece : 

Virgil has struck the chords of Rome's great tongue, 

And Zoroaster's strains in Persian rung, 
And Buddh in Indian, has commended Peace. 
But thy words, Shakespeare, human notes release 

FuU as the world's great heart; when hearts were young; 

And every passion from thy lyre has sprung 
Anticipating later Times' increase. 
Not he who followed in two hundred years, 

Goethe, the greatest, barring only thee. 

Inheriting thy fuUness, not even he 
Has soimded, like thee, human hopes and fears. 

Not England's song alone ; for every clime 

Shakespeare has sung and wiU sing for all Time. 
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William Reader. 



Hail ! Baxd of Avon ! hail ! all haU ! 

Old England's heart with rapture swells ! 
Old England's voice exulting tells, 
That on this mom 
Was Shakspeare born ! 
Hark ! hark ! her merry bells ! 



Sublime — ethereal — ^pure — divine — 
Effulgent as the stars that shine — 
Immortal in his every line, 

Will. Shakspeare hves for aye ! 

He lives — and time shall ne'er efface 
The footprints that we love to trace — 
And his the lofty form cind face 
That never shall decay : 

Confessed the master of the mind. 
Around his brow we chaplets bind — 
And amaranthes our love has twined 
To grace his blooming bay. 
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His e'er shall be the foremost place — 
A monarch of the human race — 
And his the majesty and grace 
Of an imperial sway. 

He lives — ^he reigns in every heart 
Where pure refined emotions start — 
And round us still the sunbeams dart 
Of his resplendent day ! 

His was the wondrous magic pen 
That wrote upon the hearts of men — 
Whose like we ne'er shall see again, 
As he himself doth say. 

And his the ever-tuneful tongue 
That charms alike both old and youngs 
Which through the world hke trumpet rung 
And won both grave and gay ! 

He lives — ^he hves — once more — once more — 
We greet him as in days of yore, 

And welcome, too, is he. 
In English homes, — at EngUsh hearths — 

Of high and low degree. 

In sunny fields — in moonhght paths — 

His well-known form we see : 
By hawthorn hedge — in sylvan shade — 
Where oft at eventime he'd strayed 
With loved and loving rustic maid — 
His "Rose of Shottery." 
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Or rambling in the dewy morn, 
When sunhght gilds the yellow corn, 
A-listening to the hunter's horn, 
That rings through Arden Forest glen. 
And rouses up the stag-of-ten ; 
Or strolling by the flowery side 
Of Avon's softly-flowing tide. 
Upon whose stately swans perchance, 
He often cast admiring glance ; 
Or roaming through the woodland dell. 
Where peace, and love, and beauty dwell- 
Where age and youth together meet, 
In cottage porch — in village-street ; 
Or musing 'neath his favourite tree, 
Spell-bound in blissful reverie ; 
Or in tearful sadness sighing, 
'Neath the weeping willows lying. 
When the rosy day was dying ! 
Or when in happy dreamy mood. 
His own Elysian Fields he viewed. 
And made ideal holiday 
With lovely sylph, and witching fay. 
And " dainty Ariel's " frolic-play ; 
Or worshipping, with upward eyes, 
The purple, gold, and crimson dyes 
That deck the aziure summer skies ; 
Or gazing at the lark that sings. 
At heaven's own gate, on outstretch'd wings. 

Home he comes — once more, once more. 
In the habit that he wore, 
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To the chamber of his birth, 

To his cradle here on earth, 

To his gentle mother's knee, 

To his happy infancy. 

To his father's pious rule, 

To his " satchel " and his school. 

To his study and his pen, 

To his friends, " ye learned men," 

To his hours of social glee. 

To his stage-play company. 

To his dear old native town. 

Laden with his high renown. 

To the church wherein he prayed, 

Where his honoured bones are laid. 

Three hundred years — three hundred years- 

Of mingled good and ill. 
Of gleaming sunlight, and of gloom — 

Yet Shakspeare's matchless still ! — 
High-soaring o'er the loftiest Bards, 

Though heaven-inspired they be, 
Chief of the " corps d'elite " of earth — 

The Sons of Poesy. 
Once more in " pride of place " he stands, 

Behold him even here ! 
Once more we grasp his Enghsh hands. 

Like those of comrade dear : 
Once more we have him in our midst — 

Ay, ever so is he. 
Our honoured friend — our welcome guest — 

Our household deity ! 
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The great Magician who at will 

Our hearts in thrall can hold, 
The Alchymist whose wondrous skill 

Can turn our dross to gold, 
The Painter — ^more than Zeuxis famed- 

With grace and beauty rife, 
The Sculptor — like Praxiteles — 

That e'en outdoes the life : 

The Preacher — in whose graphic words 

Are wisdom, wit, and truth — 
The Nestor of our reverend age. 

The Mentor of our youth : 
The Poet — the Philosopher — 

The Mighty Wizard-Seer, 
That in his glorious attributes 

Hath never had compeer. 

With him we ramble through the copse. 

Or by the babbling brook, 
Or don the jester's cap and bells 

Beside our " ingle-nook : " 
Or revel in the castle-hall. 

Or mount the donjon-tower — 
Or dream of love's elysium, 

Within " my lady's bower." 
Or with him sport 'mid elfin fays, 

Beneath the moon's pale light ; 
Or shudder as the spectre strays 

At " witching hour of night." 
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With him we may patrol the camp — 

Or range the battle-field, 
And view the warrior's dancing crest, 
His flashing sword and shield — 
And mark the war-horse proudly tramp 

Amid the " plump of spears," 
And feel the very shock of war, 

That now rings in our ears. 

Or brave the " Tempest's " yeasty waves, 

That with its howHng blast 
Doth rock the ship-boy as he clings 

High on the giddy mast. 

With him we may hold converse sweet — 

So simple — so sublime, 

And taste Castalia's hmpid spring. 

And Mount Parnassus cHmb : 
Or with him muse and moralise. 

For <' life is but a span." 
And never yet was nobler theme 

Than William Shakespeare's " Man. ' 

There's not a phase of human hie — 

Whate'er its aspect be, 
But mirror' d as in crystal stream 

On Shakspeare's page we see : 
There's not a passion thrills the heart — 

Or sways the stubborn mind. 
But in his " Pictures of the^Past," 

Apt illustration find. 
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On every theme discoursing well : 
What doth he write — what doth he tell- 
Of laughing joy, whose rosy hours 

Are redolent with mirth ; 
Of care-worn, pale, and haggard grief, 

With not a hope on earth ; 
Of happy, fond, confiding love, 

In its ethereal state ; 

Of " green-eyed," cruel jealousy, 

With its relentless hate ; 
Of busy, struggling industry. 

Whose labour is its pride ; 
Of listless, heedless indolence, 

That hopeful hearts deride ; 
Of meek and dove-eyed gentleness, 

All free from earthly stain ; 
Of supercilious arrogance, 

And haughty, cold disdain ; 
Of affable benevolence. 

With heaven itself imbued ; 
Of lawless, fierce, despotic might, 

That's with the world at feud ; 
Of lofty courage — true as steel — 

That can no danger see ; 
Of quaking, timorous, craven fear, 

That doth at shadows flee ; 
Of faith and hope — serene and pure — 

And steadfast in their trust ; 
Of superstition's baleful blight, 

That withereth to the dust ; 
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Of charity, whose liberal hand 
Diffuseth good by stealth ; 

Of stoney-hearted avarice, 

That's niggard of its wealth. 

The evil that too oft, alas \ 

Our nature doth defile, 
He shadows forth e'en as it is — 

All hideous, black, and vile : 
But all that's good, and great, and wise, 

Though mixed with earthly leaven, 
He gilds, refines, and purifies, 

And tints with hues of heaven. 

April comes impearled with dew, 
Primrose pale and violet blue, 
Daffodils in green and gold. 
Budding copse and blooming wold, 
Blossoms on the laden trees, 
Fragrance in the fitful breeze. 
Songsters in the woodland bowers, 
Sunny gleams and hasty showers. 

April comes — ^like timid maid — 
Half assured and half afraid. 
Now with hopes and now with fears, 
Now in smiles and now in tears, 
Now with cold and frowning face. 
Now with sweet betwitching grace ; 
Ever fair and ever young — 
Such the maid that Shakspeare sung. 
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Such the day and such the dawn. 
When our infant bard was bom ; 
Such the time and such the tide, 
When our gifted Poet died. 

Oft as rolling years depart, 
Do they speak unto the heart ; 
Oft as rolling years return, 
Do they make the bosom bum. 
Thrill the soul, and fill the eye 
With the tears of ecstasy. 

How shall we do him honour, then ? 

Let Queen Victoria speak ! 
A tribute " In Memoriam," 

Full royally we seek. 
Old England hath decreed it — 

And who shall say her nay ? 
A triumph to her Shakspeare 

Upon his natal day ! 

A triumph ! ay, a jubilee ! 

Such homage doth he claim, 
Who peerless stands unchallenged 

In the zenith of his fame ! 
A triumph ! ay, such triumph 

Round his dear old house at home, 
As never yet had conqueror 

In proud imperial Rome ! 
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How shall we do him honour, then ? 

Let England's voice declare ! 
Patrician and plebeian hands 

Are busy everywhere. 
The pen — the pencil — and the press, 

The lyre — the loom — the spade. 
With lofty and impassioned zeal 

Have his ovation made : 

Our manhood and our womanhood — 

Our beauty and our strength — 
The pride and glory of our realm 

Throughout its breadth and length. 
Have simg their paans in his praise. 

In chamber and in hall — 
Have triumphed in his glorious Plays, 

And crowned him Prince of all ! 

Hail, Stratford ! thou with heart elate. 
Exulting in thine " high estate," 
Amidst the wise, and good, and great, 

All honour hast thou won ! 
Fill — ^fill the cup, and pass it round, 
From silver Avon's classic ground. 
E'en to the earth's remotest bound. 
Where sympathetic hearts are found — 
" To thine Immortal Son ! " 

Behold his bright illustrious name, 
High blazoned on the rools of fame; 
And his shall be the world's acclaim 
Till time has ceased to run : 
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Till mind and language both decay — 
Till earth itself shall pass away — 

His wondrous words shall with us stay, 
Excelled — eclipsed — ^by none ! 

Hail ! Stratford, hail ! what joy to thee 
Is this his Tercentenary 

In that fair town of thine ! 
Now, as of old, by land and sea 
Do eager pilgrims crowd to thee, 

With zeal almost divine. 
To share thy Shakspeare's jubilee. 

And worship at his shrine ! 

Hark ! hark ! the bells — the merry bells ! 

They're ringing out amain, 
And joyful tell o'er hill and dell. 

Will. Shakspeare's come again ! 
Hark ! hark ! his voice — rejoice, rejoice. 

He has not lived in vain ; 
For every tongue ill England swells 
The echoes of her merry bells. 

He's welcome home again ! 
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p. Rennie. 



For the great immortal Shakespeare's name, 
Time has no Umit, time no bound ; 

Like the glorious sun his name and fame, 
Have shone the wide world round and round. 

His fame so lasting, so great and sure, 
Has its source in the rock of truth ; 

For who of men, and things spoke truer — 
Of hoary age and gilded youth. 

The shades of Virgil, and of Homer too. 

Stand in obeisance at his feet ; 
A poet great, to all nature true 

The greatest that man may ever meet. 

His worth needs not the art of men. 

To advance its power, or grace : 
For his own great immortal pen, 

Is more than monument, or place. 
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John Bolton Rogerson. 



" How shall we speak of him whose cherish'd name 

Is linked to glorious and undjdng fame ; 

Poet of every clime, and class, and age, 

The worshipp'd wonder of the world's wide stage ! 

What pen can write, what tongue can speak of him 

In terms that seem not lustreless and dim ? 

Yet turn we ever wondering to the past. 

To pierce the shroud round Shakspere's greatness cast. 

How look'd he in his mortal life ? How spoke 

Those lips that passions numberless have woke ? 

How fashion'd was the temple that enshrined 

The fair and matchless jewel of his mind ? 

What was the seeming of his^human form. 

Ere it became a dweller with the worm ? 

What were the sources from whose founts he drew 

His draughts of knowledge, ever fresh and true ? 

What volumes came before his studious sight ? 

Whose leaves for him bore fruits of wise delight ? 

Who were the co-mates of that wondrous man, 

Who knew alike both prince and artisan ? 

With equal Skill he painted mirth and woe — 

What joys were his ? What sorrows did he know ? 

Alike he knew the smallest, greatest things. 

The schemes of pedlars, and the plots of kings, 
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The buoyant hopes of youth, the cares of age, 

The quips of jester, and the saws of sage. 

With fairy elves he fill'd the mystic green, 

Or cast his spells o'er some enchanted scene ; 

For him the past gave up its mighty dead, 

And heroes paced again with maiMd tread ; 

He waved at will his ever-potent wand, 

And forms appear'd from known and unknown land." 
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D. G. Rossetti. 



This tree, here fall'n, no common birth or death 
Shared with its kind. The world's enfranchised son, 
Who found the trees of Life and Knowledge one, 

Here set it, frailer than his laurel-wreath. 

Shall not the wretch whose hand it fell beneath 
Rank also singly — the supreme unhung ? 
Lo ! Sheppard, Turpin, pleading with black tongue 

This vUer thief's unsuffocated breath ! 

We'U search thy glossary, Shakespeare ! whence almost, 
And whence alone, some name shall be revealed 
For this deaf drudge, to whom no length of ears 
Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres ; 
Whose soul is carrion now, — too mean to yield 
Some Starveling's ninth allotment of a ghost. 
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Rowe. 



Shakspeaee, whose genius to itself a law. 
Could men in every height of nature draw. 
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J. Rowl&nds. 



Three hundred years are fled, O son of Love, 

Since thou wert here — the glory of the age ; 

But year by year, to peasant and to sage, 
Thou art become a god — Parnassus' Jove. 
Thy wondrous plays our very spirits move ; 

Yet in thy pregnant page we can assuage 

Our griefs, and lift ourselves aloft life's rage 
To live with nature, yea, and heaven above. 
Immortal bard ! thy mission was divine — 

A Revelation, whereby man might know 
His inmost Being, with such words benign 

That in our souls can never cease to glow : 
And 0, thy love ! he cannot long repine 

Who quaffs the nectar which from that doth flow. 
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W. Salt-Brassington, F.S.A. 



Prophet and seer, beloved of gods and men, 

Being but mortal, yet divinely so ; 
The full delight of thy poetic ken 

Attendeth all, who to thy fountain go. 
Shall I compare thee to a mountain peak, 

Towering on high amid eternal snow ; 
With head uplifted to the stormy bleak, 

Unchanging as the solid rock below ? 
Far as the sombre veil of dreaded death, 

From out thy citadel thou dost descry. 
Beyond, through cloudy mazes hid beneath, 

Truth, the Eternal Spirit's majesty. 
Poet of golden age, imperial bays 
Crown thee the Monarch of celestial lays ! 
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Alice S&rgant. 



Hath cime and space control o'er thee ? 
Art drowned in God's immensity, 
Or lost in His eternity, 

My Shakespeare ? 
Or dost thou still haunt earth and sky, 
May we yet catch thy laughing eye, 
Or reverent share thy gravity 

And fear ? 

May gratitude still cheer thy heart, 
Our homage heal the long-past smart ? 
Noble, beyond the reach of art. 

Sweet Shakespeare ! 
Yea, we believe a being so true, 
Immortal, and amongst the few 
Entitled earth's life to renew 

Thee we revere ! 

What may we offer such a soul 
So royal, such a mighty whole, 
Kingdoms were but a beggar's dole 

To Shakespeare. 
Bring Love that 'conquers great and small, 
Mind that traverses space and all. 
And treasures every word withal 

As very dear. 
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A child's implicit faith, the lore 
Maidens unwitting hold in store 
Intuitive — this lay before 

Our Shakespeare. 
And patriotic strength of will 
And spiritual wisdom, ruling still 
Unswerving loyalty and skill 

Severe. 

With these in fragrant flower-sheaf 
Wreathe laurel-garlands, strip the leaf 
Of bay, to crown our poet-chief. 

Bring here 
Baskets of violets, and the rose. 
Cowslip that in green meadow grows 
Carnations, lilies, wan primrose 

Beloved of Shakespeare. 
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T. Seward. 



When learning's triumph o'er her barb'rous foes 
First rear'd the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose ; 
Each change of many-coloured life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin'd new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting time toil'd after him in vain : 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impressed. 
And unresisted passion stormed the breast. 
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T. Seward. 



Great Homer's birth seven rival cities claim ; 

Too mighty such monopoly of fame. 

Yet not to birth alone did Homer owe 

His wond'rous worth ; what Egypt could bestow, 

With aU the schools of Greece and Asia joined, 

Enlaxg'd the immense expansion of his mind : 

Nor yet unrival'd the Maeonian strain ; 

The British Eagle and the Mantuan Swan 

Tow'r equal heights. But, happier Stratford, thou 

With incontested laurels deck thy brow ; 

Thy bard was thine unschool'd, and from thee brought 

More than all Egjrpt, Greece, or Asia taught ; 

Not Homer's self such matchless laurels won ; 

The Greek has rivals, but thy Shakspeare none. 
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Wellesley Shatwell. 



Gift of the Gods, a spark from Heaven came, 
To softly glow within an infant's breast. 

And grow with years, till bursting into flame. 
The fire of genius filled him with unrest. 

His heart throbbed with the pulses of the world — 
Laughed with men's joy, and bowed down in their woe 

He heard the gusts of passion when they whirled 
Like scurrying leaves their spirits to and fro. 

Around him rolled the restless sea of life — 

Mysterious, dim confused babel cries. 
Beat on his ears of concord and of strife, \ 

Sinking to Hell, or soaring to the skies. 

Or here, or there, he listened as he willed — 
Now to a nation's drama, and the tread 

Of destiny relentlessly fulfilled 
In bloody fields, and dirges for the dead- 

And now to lover's lutes, in sylvan shades 

Sprite-haunted, where the wild thyme scents the air ; 
And now to bickerings, fiercely clashing blades. 

And sudden tramplings on the blossoms fair. 
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And lo, the God-like fire that in him burned 
Glows in the words, that all his visions tell ; 

And we, upborne, feel what his soul discerned — 
A loftier Heaven, a more abysmal Hell. 
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S. Sheppard. 



Sacred Spirit, whiles thy l57re 
Echoed o'er the Arcadian plains. 

Even Apollo did admire, 
Orpheus wonder' d at thy strains : 

Plautus sigh'd, Sophocles wept 

Tears of anger, for to heai, 
After they so long had slept. 

So bright a genius should appear ; 

Who wrote his Mnes with a sun-beam, 
More durable than time or fate : — 

Others boldly do blaspheme, 
Like those that seem to preach, but prate. 

Thou wert truly priest elect, 

Chosen darling to the Nine, 
Such a trophy to erect 

By thy wit and skill divine. 

That were all their other glories 

(Thine excepted) torn away. 
By thy admirable stories 

Their garments ever shall be gay. 

Where thy honour' d bones do lie, 

(As Statins once to Maro's urn). 
Thither every year will I 

Slowly tread, and sadly mourn. 
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Shirley. 



And if you leave us too, we cannot thrive, 

I'll promise neither play nor poet live 

rill ye come back : think what you do ; you see 

What audience we have : what company 

To Shakspeare comes ? whose mirth did once beguile 

Dull hours, and buskin' d, made even sorrow smile : 

So lovely were the wounds, that men would say 

They could endure the bleeding a whole day. 
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Shirley- 



See, my lov'd Britons, see your Shakspeare rise, 
An awful ghost, confess' d to human eyes ! 
Unnam'd, methinks, distinguish'd I had been 
From other shades, by this eternal green. 
About whose wreaths the vulgar poets strive. 
And with a touch their wither'd bays revive. 
Untaught, unpractis'd, in a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created first the stage : 
And if I drained no Greek or Latin store, 
'Twas, that my abundance gave me more : 
On foreign trade I needed not rely, 
Like fruitful Britain rich without supply. 
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Christopher Smart. 



While mercenary actors tread the stage, 
And hireling scribblers lash or lull the age, 
Out's be the task t' instruct, and entertain, 
Without one thought of glory or of gain. 
Virtue's her own — from no external cause — 
She gives, and she demands the self-applause : 
Home to her breast she brings the heart-felt|bays, 
Heedless alike of profit, and of praise. 
This now perhaps is wrong — yet this we know, 
'Twas sense and truth a century ago : 
When Britain, with transcendant glory crown' d. 
For high achievements, as for wit renowned, 
Cull'd from each growing grace the purest part. 
And cropt the flowers from every blooming art, 
Our noblest youths would then embrace the task 
Of comic humour, or the mystic masque. 
'Twas theirs to encourage worth, and give to bards 
What now is spent in boxing and in cards : 
Good sense their pleasure — virtue still their guide, 
And English magnanimity — their pride. 
Methinks I see with Fancy's magic eye, 
The shade of Shakespeare in yon azure sky. 
On yon high cloud behold the bard advance, 
Piercing all Nature with a single glance : 
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In various attitudes around him stand 

The Passions, waiting for his dread command. 

First kneeHng Love before his feet appears, 

And musically sighing melts in tears. 

Near him fell Jealously with fury burns, 

And into storms the amourous breathings turns ; 

Then Hope, with heavenward look, and Joy draws 

near. 
While palsied Terrour tremble in the rear. 

Such Shakespeare's train of horror and delight, 
And such we hope to introduce to-night. 
But if, though just in thought, we fail in fact, 
And good intention ripens not to act. 
Weigh our design, your censure still defer. 
When truth's in view 'tis glorious e'en to err. 
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Rev. W. A. Smyly. 



The spirit of poetry, Impartial sprite. 

Knows nought of time. 

Recks not of clime, 
But poised on wing upon Empyrean height, 

Her wings expand, 

She waves her wand 
And Bard, and minstrel revel in her light. 

Yet partial once that spirit was in sooth 
To one, whose fame, and honoured name 
She lent the secret of perpetual youth 
And gave as dower 
A wealth of power 
No genius yet has owned, or can in truth. 

Poets have sweetly sung since Shakespeare's day 

And long before 

In days of yore 
The stately measure, and the sparkling lay 

Have touched the heart 

With wondrous art 
And crowned their authors with unfading bay. 
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But with a star-like lustre, brighter flame 

With flood of light 

Parmassus' height 
Glory reflects upon a nobler name ! 

Aye, pride of place 

Yields every race 
To Shakespeare ; and proclaims his matchless fame. 
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Rev- J- T. Southern, M.A. 



England had lost her fairest, brightest star ; 

Had Shakespeare's brilliant genius never shone 

With aU its flashing, glorious, splendour, on 
A wondering world ; to spread, in streams afar. 
Fountains of thought and moral teaching, rare 

Save in God's Book. O wondrous gifted mind ! 

Where else, as in thy dramas, shall we find 
Such 'mine of thought, such mental wealth as there. 

Thy work will live ; thy name resplendent shine. 
When lesser lights, that shine with borrowed ray, 

Have flickered, flashed, and then have sunk in gloom ; 

As vaunted beauty, — in an early tomb, — 

That blooms not in the searching light of day. 

Yes ! Fame divine, eternal, shall be thine. 
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John George Speed. 



England ! spare that place ; 

Touch not a single stone ; 
For 'tis the hallow'd trace 

Of highest glory gone. 

There Shakespeare woke the strain 

Fix'd for undpng lot ; 
England, let it remain, 

Destroy, destroy it not ! 

Shall that familiar spot 
That his great name recalls 

Have desecrated lot, 
And sink its honour' d walls ? 

Forbear ! forbear that hand 
That would that spot lay low ! 

Still let it crown our land ; 
Forbear ! forbear the blow ! 

Our noblest poet there. 

Hath liv'd, and mus'd, and sung ; 
High thoughts were spoken there ; 

Since breath'd by ev'ry tongue, 
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There all the fires have blaz'd 

Of merit and of worth ; 
There songs of Heav'n were raised 

That have astonished earth. 

Then by that noble name, 
The proudest yet enroU'd 

In calendars of fame, 
Those hallowed walls uphold. 

As one true monument 
Of him whom kings adore, 

With all his honours blent, 
Stand thou for evermore ! 

Stand ! though the storm may rage, 

Firm and immovable. 
And many a future age 

Of Shakespeare's birthplace tell. 

But thou the storm shalt brave. 
Sacred and honour' d spot ! 

While we've a hand to save, 
They shall destroy thee not. 
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spencer. 



" And he the man, whom nature's self had made 

" To mock her selfe, and truth to imitate, 

" With kindly counter, under mimick shade, 

" Our pleasant Willy, ah, is dead of late ; 

" With whom aU joy and joUy merriment 

" Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 

" Instead thereof scoffing scurrilitie 

" And scornful foUie with contempt is crept, 

" Rolling in rjmies of shameless ribaudrie, 

" Without regard or due decorum kept : 

" Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 

" And doth the leameds task upon him take. 

" But that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
" Large streams of honnie and sweet nectar flow, 
" Scorning the boldness of such base-bom men, 
" Which dare their follies forth so rashlie throwe, 
" Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 
" Than so him selfe to mockerie to seU." 
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Richard Spencer. 



Illustrious bard ! we love thy honoured name, 
And proud are we that England gave thee birth ! 

Thou art the first upon the scroll of fame, 
Yea, thou art first of all the great of earth ! 

Thy fame extends to every distant clime : 
Thy genius speaks in every varied tongue : 

Thy thoughts will live, e'en to the end of time. 
And ne'er grow old ; they'll still be fresh and young. 

There is a feeling lives within the breast 
That loves true worth, and loves to give it fame ; 

And now thy country proves its earnest zest ; 
What flowery garlands circle round thy name ! 

Oh, how the mind in fancy's vision flies, 
And lingers o'er the place where thou wast born. 

And in its warm imagination tries 
To see thee as thou wast in Hfe's gay morn ! 

I think I see thee wandering all alone. 
Along the banks of Avon's silvery stream : 

Or listening to some brook's melodious tone ; 
Or wrapt in thought, in fancy's glowing dream : 
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Or, midst sweet nature's wild, romantic scenes. 
Upon some favourite hill thou loved'st to climb. 

There, happily penning those immortal lines, 
Those mighty thoughts which crowd thy page sublime. 

Ages have passed successively away 

Since thy stupendous labours first were wrought ; 
And the whole universe stiU feels the sway. 

Which reigns supreme 'midst realms of golden thought- 
Poets have shone like stars in sOent night, 

And passed away at death's impartial call ; 
Though round each name stiU shines an halo bright, 

Yet thine in splendour far outshines them aU. 

Thy powerful genius to the world revealed 
The hidden treasmres of the human mind ; 

Its richest gems, which were before concealed. 
Shone forth in all the power of thought refined. 

Oh ! well may England, with her garlands bright, 
Wreathe her great bard, for he has honoured her : 

To England he's bequeathed a crown of light. 
The brightest tribute genius can confer ! 
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J. M. S. 



Spectator, this life's shadow is : — to see 
This truer image, and a liveher he, 
Turn reader. But observe his comick vein. 
Laugh ; and proceed next to a tragick strain, 
Then weep : so, — ^when thou find'st two contraries, 
Two different passions from thy rapt soul rise, — 
Say, (who alone effect such wonders could) 
Rare Shake-speare to the life thou dost behold. 
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J, M. S. 



A MIND reflecting ages past, whose clear 
And equal surface can make things appear, 
Distant a thousand years, and represent 
Them in their lively colours, just extent : 
To outrun hasty time, retrieve the fates, 
Roll back the heavens, blow ope the iron gates 
Of death and Lethe, where confused lie 
Great heaps of ruinous ' mortality : 
In that deep dusky dungeon to discern 
A royal ghost from churls ; by art to learn 
The physiognomy of shades, and give 
Them sudden birth, wondering how oft they live ; 
What story coldly tells, what poets feign 
At second hand, and picture without brain, 
Senseless and soul-less shows : to give a stage 
(Ample, and true with life) voice, action, age, 
As Plato's year, and new scene of the world, 
Them unto us, oi: us to them had hurl'd : 
To raise our ancient sovereigns from their herse. 
Make kings his subjects ; by exchanging verse 
Enlive their pale trunks, that the present age 
Joys in their joy, and trembles at their rage : 
Yet so to temper passion, that our ears 
Take pleasure in their pain, and eyes in tears 
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Both weep and smile ; fearful at plots so sad, 
Then laughing at our fear ; abus'd, and glad 
To be abus'd ; affected with that truth 
Which we perceive is false, pleas'd in that ruth 
At which we start, and, by elaborate play, 
Tortur'd and tickl'd ; by a crab-like way 
Time past made pastime, and in ugly sport 
Disgorging up his ravin for our sport : — 
— While the plebeian imp, from lofty throne 
Creates and rules a world, and works upon 
Mankind by secret engines ; now to move 
A chilling pity, then a rigorous love ; 
To strike up, and stroke down, both joy and ire ; 
To steer th' affections ; and by heavenly fire 
Mold us anew, stoln from ourselves : — 

This, and much more, which cannot be express'd 
But by himself, his tongue, and his own breast. 
Was Shakespeare's freehold ; which his cunning brain 
Improv'd by favour of the nine-fold train ; 
The buskin'd muse, the comick queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio, nimble hand 
And nimbler foot of the melodious pair. 
The silver-voiced lady, the most fair 
Calliope, whose speaking silence daunts. 
And she whose praise the heavenly body chants ; 
These jointly woo'd him, envying one another, 
(Obey'd by aU as spouse, but lov'd as brother) 
And wrought a curious robe, of sable grave. 
Fresh green, and pleasant yellow, red most brave, 
And constant blue, rich purple, guiltless white. 
The lowly russet, and the scarlet bright : 
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Branch'd and embroider'd like the painted spring ; 
Each leaf match' d with a flower, and each string 
Of golden wire, each line of silk : there run 
Italian works, whose thread the sisters spun ; 
And there did sing, or seem to sing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note and various voice : 
Here hangs a mossy rock ; there plays a fair 
But chiding fountain, purled : not the air. 
Nor clouds, nor thunder, but were living drawn ; 
Not out of common tiffany or lawn. 
But fine materials, which the muses know. 
And only know the countries where they grow. 

Now, when they could no longer him enjoy. 
In mortal garments pent, — death may destroy, 
They say, his body ; but his verse shall live. 
And more than nature takes our hands shall give : 
In a less volume, but more strongly bound, 
Shakespeare shall breathe and speak ; with laurel 

crown'd, 
Which never fades ; fed with ambrosian meat. 
In a weU-lined vesture, rich, and neat. 
So with this robe they clothe him, bid him wear it ; 
For time shall never stain, nor envy tear it. 
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Three hundred years ago, this morn, 

Was Shakspeare, Prince of Poets born ; 

April with genial showers, 

Had moistened the young flowers ; 

Nature with joy had donned her robe of green. 

At length the child had come, 

Expected long by some, 

Who'd celebrate his race for evermore. 

And spread Old England's fame from shore to shore. 

The muses nine, with weeping wail, 

Forsake their ancient hallowed vale ; 

For Avon's willow'd stream. 

Haunted by poet's dream. 

Henceforth shall draw the lovers of the lyre 

In pilgrimage around. 

The spot, with laurels crowned. 

Where infant genius up to manhood grew, 

And fed upon the scenes his fancy fondly drew. 

The streets of Stratford on that vernal night, 

Lay silent sleeping in the sweet moonlight ; 

But airy spirits bend. 

To bless their human friend. 

And round his lowly cradle wondering stand : 

Princes of British fame. 

Roused by his magic name, 

Encounter armies with their little host, 

And home victorious come from the opposing coast. 
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Grecian heroes from the shades 

Of Hades haste with crimson blades, 

To fight their battles keen 

On the old Trojan green. 

Patriots who live in History's classic page, 

Once more the senate wake. 

And with their thunders shake. 

The mighty heart that yearned where Tiber flows, 

And where from one small town the Roman Empire rose. 

Upon the greensward fairies pushed ; 

Unseen to watch his sleep. 

Who in his verse would keep. 

Their waning memory from oblivion dull ; 

And crownless kings amazed, 

With Royal followers, gazed 

In rapture on the bard, who once again 

Would call them up to reign among their fellow men. 

And Avon winding, murmurs with surprise, 

While gentlest slumber seals her darling's eyes ; 

Look on his little brow, 

As calmly he lies now. 

Nor heeds the world that one day he'll observe, 

And note its every change. 

In word or passion strange. 

That separates, — or links man to his kind — 

Himself the monarch of the Human Mind. 
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William Thompson. 



By yon hills, with morning spread, 
Lifting up the trifled head. 
By those golden waves of com. 
Which the laughing fields adorn. 
By the fragrant breath of flowers, 
Stealing from the woodbine bowers. 
By this thought-inspiring shade, 
By the gleamings of the glade, 
By the bubblings of the brook. 
Winding slow in many a crook, 
By the rustling of the trees, 
By the humming of the bees, 
By the woodlark, by the thrush. 
Wildly warbling from the bush. 
By the fairy's shadowy tread 
O'er the cowslip's dewy head, 
Father, monarch of the stage. 
Glory of Eliza's age, 
Shakespeare ! deign to lend thy face. 
This romantic nook to grace. 
Where untaught nature sports alone, 
Since thou and nature are but one. 
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James Thomson. 



For lofty sense, 

Creative fancy, and inspection keen 

Through the deep windings of the human heart, 

Is not wild Shakespeare thine and Nature's boast ? 
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Archbishop Richard Chenevix Trench. 



A COUNSELLOR Well fitted to advise 
In daily life, and at whose lips no less 
Men may inquire or nations, when distress 

Of sudden doubtful danger may arise. 

Who, though his head be hidden in the skies. 
Plants his firm foot upon our common earth, 
Dealing with thoughts which ever37where have birth, — 

This is the poet, true of heart and wise. 

No dweller in a baseless world of dream. 
Which is not earth nor heaven ; his words have passed 
Into man's common thought and week-day phrase ; 

This is the poet, and his verse will last. 

Such was our Shakespeare once, and such doth seem 
One who redeems our later gloomier days. 
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William Turner. 



Our English " Tongue " was bare and dead- 
Unfit for wordy strife, 

When noble Chaucer came and clothed 
The corse with quivering life. 

E'en then it wanted something more, 
To make it sound and whole. 
When Avon's bard divinely rose, 
And fill'd it with his soul. 
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Martin Farquhar Tupper, LL.D. D.C.L. 



The glory we receive, we cannot give. 

Thy priceless works have garlanded thy name, 

Our " gentle Shakespeare," with immortal fame ! 

And through all ages thou in truth wilt live 

Humanity's chief Poet, Lord of Song, 

And Master of man's strangely-dowered heart. 

All in thy boundless treasures have a part ; 

The greatest and the lowliest, weak and strong 

We cannot pay our debt, 'tis all too large. 

By song of praise, or by memorial stone. 

The world's deep gratitude can ne'er be shown ; 

'Tis love alone our burden can discharge. 

Thy like we never-more may hope to see. 

Through all the generations yet to be. 
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Martin Farquhar Tupper, LL.D. D.C.L. 



Who shall appraise Potosi's hidden mines, 
Or measure Oronooko's gushing springs, 

Or in a balance weigh the Apennines, 
Fathom the deep, or span the polar rings ? — 

And who can sum thy wealth, exhaustless mind, 
Or scale the heights of its imaginings. 

Where giant thoughts with beauteous fancies twined. 
Stand wondrous, as the heaven-kissing hills ? 

Thy theme is Man : the universal heart 
In S5mipathy with thee dissolves or thrills. 

While the strong spells of nature leagued with art 
Bind the world captive in a magic chain : 
Thy peer is not yet bom ; our hope is vain ; — 
We may not look upon his like again. 
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Richard Vasey. 



Hail, mightiest poet of the immortal throng, 

Whose " spirits finely touched," now reap " fine issues " 

On fields Elysian, where the mind is free. 

And roams at will, or soars aloft to heights 

Of beauty, grandeur, far exceeding all 

Your brightest fancy ever yet conceived 

On this poor stage. Peace now so calm, profound, 

Brooding the ocean of infinite Love, 

As that of sea-bird when she folds her wings. 

My Shakespeare, none like thee hath touched the chords, 

That vibrate through the universe of hearts ! 

Thy insight marvellous, so penetrating 

The world of action, and of human feeling, 

And of such swaying and compelling power. 

That every separate scene, and character. 

Has so enthralled my youth — its thought and mind 

That I have been a part of every scene. 

Where'er it led, o'er battle-field, or down 

To Eastcheap, with Sir John and wUd Prince Hal, 

Or fairy-land — or in the " dead of Night," 
With " care-tired " Richard in his lonely tent, 
And felt " how awful is this gloom," and saw 
The splendour of a crown was poor return 
For sleepless nights' impenitent remorse. 
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With thee I wandered by the myrtle trees, 
Or murmuring stream, beneath the summer moon. 
And there thy sweet impassioned strdns of love. 
Filled me with melody of nightingales. 

I know a path that leads around a tomb. 
Where oft the roses thick and fragrant grow, 
And flowering shrubs, and clinging parasites 
Twist round the solemn, shadowing trees, 
Breathing sweet perfume 

Romeo is there ! 
And on his dark etherial face, and down 
Into the depths of his dark piercing eyes. 
There plays a Ught unknown to garish day. 
He wears his armour 'neath the ample cloak. 
Which now thrown back reveals the golden belt. 
From which suspended hangs the Syrian blade. 
Scabbard and girdle glittering with gems. 
O'er which the moonbeams play, as loving him — 
The princely youth, the gentle montague — 
Who now alone with night, and his loved dead. 
Seems not of earth, but an Ithuriel, 
Guarding some holy shrine. 

O mighty Poet, 
Not of a nation only, but the world ! 
Whence doth it come, that captivating virtue, 
That hidden subtile, magnetising virtue. 
But from thine own deep sympathy with man ? 
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Rev. Thomas Warton. 



Here, boldly mark'd with every living hue, 
Nature's unbounded portrait Shakspeare drew : 
But chief, the dreadful groupe of human woes 
The daring artist's tragick pencil chose ; 
Explor'd the pangs that rend the royal breast, 
Those wounds that lurk beneath the tissued vest. 
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Rev- Thom&s Warton. 



Avon, thy'rural views, thy pastures wild. 

The willows that o'erhand thy twHght edge, 

Their boughs entangling with th' embattled sedge ; 

Thy brink with watery fohage quaintly fringed, 

Thy surface with reflected verdure ting'd ; 

Sooth me with many a pensive pleasure mild. 

But while I muse, that here the bard divine. 

Whose sacred dust yon high-arch'd iles enclose, 

Where the tall windows[rise in stately rows 

Above th' embowering shade, 

Here first, at Fancy's fairy-circled shrine. 

Of daises pied his infant offering made ; 

Here playful yet, in stripling years unripe, 

Fram'd of thy reeds a shrill and artless pipe : 

Sudden thy beauties, Avon, all are fled. 

As at the waving of some magic wand ; 

An holy trance my charmed spirit wings, 

And awful shapes of warriors and of kings 

People the busy mead. 

Like spectres swarming to the wizard's hall ; 

And slowly pace, and point with trembling hand 

The wounds ill-cover'd by the pvirple pall. 

Before me Pity seems to stand 
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A weeping mourner, smote with anguish sore, 

To see Misfortune rend in frantic mood 

His robe, with regal woes embroider'd o'er. 

Pale Terrour leads the visionary band, 

And sternly shakes his sceptre, dropping ,blood. 
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Dr. Joseph Warton. 



What are the lays of artful Addison, 
Coldly correct, to Shakespeare's warblings wild ? 
Whom on the winding Avon's willow'd banks 
Fair Fancy foimd, and bore the smiling babe 
To a close cavern : (still the shepherds show 
The sacred place, whence with religious awe 
They hear, returning from the field at eve, 
Strange whisp'rings of sweet music through the air) 
Here, as with honey gather' d from the rock, 
She fed the little prattler, and with songs 
Oft sooth'd his wand'ring ears, with deep delight 
On her soft lap he sat, and caught the sounds. 
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Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, B.A. 



I WALKED with Shakespeare, and the shining deep 
Of ocean in its infinite light and shade, 
Before me stretched a glory, but to fade 

Into the heaven, like his great cosmic sweep ; 

Then, as he spake, the worlds beyond our sleep 
Opened their doors of silences, and made 
Sweet in my soul the music that he bade, 

Which the eternities its guardians keep. 
But then, a storm of stars across black sky 
Rushed, and I seemed to hear creation's cry 

Coming to birth in blessedness of pain ; 
He^laughed, God thundered, the immortal strain 
Of trust triumphant over mystery — 

And the old world grew young and bright again. 
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Rev. F. W. Ordc Ward, B.A. 



Not for a single time or race he wrought, 

Our Shakespeare and the world's, who from his. throne 

Flashed the clear Hghtnings of his cosmic thought 

That shaped the human mind to fairer forms ; 

Mingled with all, and standing Ccilm in storms. 

But still aloft, alone. 

And those that are the nearest to him now 

Have looked within the wise magician's face, 

And caught some reflex from that royal brow, 

Learning to h've, in knowing how to die ; 

And yet, beneath the shadow of his grace. 

The grateful kingdoms lie. 

none but he could wield that mighty wand 
Which called creations out of night to birth. 
And ruled this hfe and wrung from that beyond 
Its final secret with the master's touch ; 
Because he loved so, and his faith was such 
It made new heavens and earth. 
For he it was, this Pirospero, that drew 
Aside its awful veil from Nature's deeps, 
And read the riddle which is old and new ; 
To show the glory at the heart of things. 
The universe that childlike plays and sings 
And on God's bosom sleeps. 
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He crossed the gulf unto the farther shore, 
With eyes undazzled and unfaltering feet, 
And spake what all the world had dreamed before 
But none had bodied forth, and trod the shrinp 
Which is at once the earthly and Divine, 
As though his native street. 
The great doors opened, to their rightful lord — 
Where'er he knocked, whene'er they knew his will — 
Their bounds and barriers of their own accord ; 
They knelt to him and breathed the beauty out 
Which healed all time of darkness and of doubt, 
And they are open still. 

Thence comes it that the lands have brighter flowers 
And yon blue roses roof even angry skies, 
Because he blessed and made them doubly ours ; 
And, while he babbled of green country fields. 
Poured on them, as on broken hearts and shields, 
The rich humanities. 

He took our loves and laughters, and the spoils 
Of ages, daring deeds and golden guile, 
To mould a perfect life of tears and toils ; 
And, drawing from his sacred fountains, men 
Retuned, refashioned by his cosmic ken 
Shall ever weep and smile. 
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James Warlow. 



The poor, frail body lives but for a day, 
Then dies, and mingles with its parent clay, 
Not so the mind, whose high ennobled powers 
Reign far beyond the reach of fleeting hours — 
Which, as from vast eternity they roll, 
Big with fresh gifts for ev'ry living soul. 
Own the supremacy of mental might. 
And chant its praises in their mystic flight. 
Time seems to linger on a drooping wing. 
The praises of the great to sweetly sing ; 
And as each hoary century disappears. 
Those names remain that to its early years 
Lent beaming lustre-living fresh and green. 
Untouched by aught — unchanged in changing scene. 
Each year adds dust unto the mouldering heap, 
Each day adds sleepers to the hosts that sleep ; 
But mind immortal heeds not death's cold frown. 
And bids the years add laurels to its crown. 
So, when men's handiwork rots with decay. 
The works of mind new beauties but display. 
Forming the thoiights of thousands yet unborn — 
Shedding sweet radiance o'er our life's young morn, 
And teaching in a multitude of ways 
How best our fallen faculties to raise. 
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Together do sweet truth and knowledge grow^ 
Around their base wide streams of wisdom flow — 
Let all men taste the fruit-drink of the stream — 
And purer light within their breast must beam — 
Until this mighty world, from pole to pole, 
True greatness finds in mind, and heart, and soul. 
Then wonder not, ye nations, that our land 
Beholds with conscious pride great Shakspere stand 
Once more pre-eminent before the face 
Of gazing multitudes ; each line they trace 
Of his impassioned verse,'^or happy song, 
And own that laurel crowns to him belong. 

Best loved of Bards ! tho' now so long since dead, 
Another wreathe we clasp around thy head. 
The sweetness of thy strains we think we hear — 
In fancy see thy well known face appear— 
So full of^magesty and earnest thought, 
Endorsing ev'rything thy writings taught. 
Well may thy country wait to greet the morn 
Whereon the Prince of Earth's sweet Bards was bom ; 
And as bright Phcebus wings his upward flight. 
Ten thousand voices hail his beaming light. 
Whilst music, song, and dance make glad the earth, 
Proclaiming loud the day of Shakspere's birth. 
How would the muses gather round his bed, 
Bedeck his lowly couch and pillowed head ; 
And gentle zephyrs kiss his baby face. 
Who was to prove the lord of bardic race. 
His mighty works, and his untarnished fame. 
Will live so long as Britain has a name — 
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Will live not only in the classic groves, 

Where knowledge dwells, or studious scholar moves- 

Not only in the homes of rich and great, 

Where splendid volumes lie in courtly state — 

Not only in the scenes on mimic stage, 

Tho' there he pictured forth each passing age ; 

They live enshrined within the hearts of those. 

Who love the thistle, shamrock, or the rose. 

The rustic swain will tune his plaintive song, 

To happy milk-maid as they stroll along ; 

And scarce a cottager in English Isle 

But reads his page — and his own life the while. 

His fame rests not on keen-eyed critic's pen, 

Nor on the breath of great or little men, 

Nor on the patronage of rich or proud. 

Nor on the wild huzza of boisterous crowd. 

It Uves where Britain's sons are found — 

On Afric's plain or Iceland's frozen ground ; 

It lives upon itself a noble life. 

Above decay, beyond all earthly strife — 

It sacred rests in every Briton's home. 

Finding at once a weU earned crown and throne. 

His beauteous thought, the songs he sweetly sung 

Will ever keep his mem'ry fresh and young ; 

His tuneful numbers rolled from cultured mind. 

And fell like heav'n's soft whispers to his kind. 

Replete with beauty, purity, and grace, 

Immortal gifts unto our mortal race. 

No subject was for his great mind too high. 

His soaring genius mounts the farthest sky, 

Fearlessly views a dread eternity. 
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And speaks of things that were and are to be — 

Places before our now enraptured sight 

Fair visions of true love and pure delight ; 

Now bids our eyes let fall the scalding tear 

On worth, down-trampled to a gory bier ; 

Now horrifies our sense with murd'rous scene, 

Now gently leads us over pastures green. 

The howling elements obey his will, 

Bending, subdued, unto his magic skill ; 

Dread demons forth from loathsome dens appear. 

Foul reptiles docile crawl and hover near ; 

Hypocrisy, her hateful sin foregoes, 

And slander's many tongues the truth disclose. 

His pen presents to us things as they are — 

The good and pure-bright as the sUv'ry star, 

While guUt and wickedness his page displays 

In all the filthy meanness of their ways. 

His native genius, polished by his art. 

Stands all alone without one counterpart. 

And brings like ocean's waves from ev'ry land. 

Great priceless treasures to our outstretched hand. 

He knew the workings of our passions deep. 

Could lull them softly to a gentle sleep ; 

Could make them rise with billows fierce and strong, 

Enslaving us to whom they should belong. 

Scarce one small thought passed thro' the human breast, 

Nor wish, nor fond desire, tho' unexpressed, 

That doth not in his lucid works appear. 

As 'twere ourselves had placed experience there. 

Scarcely a flower that bloomed in British air, 

Scarcely a worm that crawled her damp ground bare, 
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Scarcely a phase of human hfe below, 

But to his mind some hidden truth did show ; 

He gathered lessons from all things he saw — 

Found all things for men for good by Nature's law ; 

With eye of Poet, saw the hand Divine 

In things both small and great supremely shine. 

Tho' Shakspere fought not on the gory field, 
Tho' he ne'er carried helmet, sword, or shield, 
Yet midst our heroes must he take his place, 
Standing with mighty champions face to face. 
His noble banner, when 'twas once unfurled. 
Proved him for e'er the chief in lettered world ; 
He wrote, and rendered victory secure 
For ever in the field of hterature. 
His name will live with those of leaders brave. 
Who fought on bloodj' field or mighty wave, 
Who finds the actions of their dreaded swords 
Proclaimed by Fame in loud soul-stirrmg words. 

But now three centuries away are flown 

Since first his voice on earth's great stage was known — 

Since first his tiny body helpless laj' — 

Since first his infant spirit saw the day ; 

Yet he seems living, nor can he ever die 

Whilst earth loves truth or sweetest minstrelsy. 

But though our mind with admiration scan 

The well loved writings of this glorious man, — 

See the great knowledge his large soul possessed. 

And note how beauteously his thoughts are dressed ; 

View his deep insight into other's thought, 
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As if by aid Divine he had been taught 

All Nature's secret workings to explore, 

And ken her deep designs minutely o'er. 

See his imagination's onward flight 

Thro' scenes of darkness or tianscendent light, 

Thro' scenes of infamy, and sin, and woe. 

Where pity weeps for life so mean and low ; 

Thro' scenes of love, and purity, and peace. 

Where happiness and bliss seem ne'er to cease ; 

Thro' scenes of horrid murder where the blade 

Of dire assassin works in darkened shade ; 

Thro' scenes of revelry and foolish rage, 

Thro' scenes where folly laughs at wisdom sage. 

Thro' scenes where true philosophy is found, 

Thro' scenes where mercy sits enthroned and crowned, 

Thro' scenes where fancy holds ungoverned sway. 

And beaming fairies sparkle in array, — 

We will remember all to him was given 

By the Upholder of the earth and heaven. 

His great Creator blessed him at his birth 

With powers of mind, and soul of highest worth — 

So while our Shakspere's memory we sing, 

We'll worship him who formed the Poet's King, 
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Theodore Watts-Dunton. 



THE BREATH OF AVON 

To English-speaking Pilgrims on Shakespeare's 
Birthday. 



Whate'er of woe the Dark may hide in womb 
For England, mother of kings of battle and song — 
Rapine, or racial hate's mysterious wrong, 
Blizzard of Chance, or fiery dart of Doom — 
Let breath of Avon, rich of meadow-bloom, 
Bind her to that great daughter sever'd long — 
To near and far-off children young and strong — 
With fetters woven of Avon's flower perfume. 
Welcome, ye English-speaking pilgrims, ye 
Whose hands around the world are join'd by him, 
Who make his speech the language of the sea. 
Till winds of Ocean waft from rim to rim 
The Breath of Avon : let this great day be 
A Feast of Race no power shall ever dim. 
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II. 

From where the steeds of Earth's twin oceans toss 
Their manes along Columbia's chariot way ; 
From where Australia's long blue billows play ; 
From where the mom, quenching the Southern Cross, 
Startling the frigate-bird and albatross 
Asleep in air, breaks over Table Bay — 
Come hither, pilgrims, where these rushes sway 
'Tween grassy banks of Avon soft as moss ! 
For, if ye found the breath of Ocean sweet. 
Sweeter is Avon's earthy, flowery smell, 
Distill'd from roots that feel the coming spell 
Of May, who bids all flowers that lov'd him meet 
In meadows that, remembering Shakspeare's feet, 
Hold still a dream of music where they fell. 
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Theodore Watts-Dunton. 



CHRISTMAS AT THE MERMAID. 
From "The Coming of Love." 

Chorus. 

Christmas knows a merry, merry place, 

Where he goes with fondest face. 

Brightest eye, brightest hair : 
Tell the mermaid where is that one place : 

Where ? 

Ben Jonson. 
(After filling each cup with wassail). 

Drink first to Stratford Will — ^beloved man, 
So generous, honest, open, brave and free, 
Who merriest at the Apollo used to be — 

Merriest of all the merry Falcon clan. 

{All drink to " Will Shakspeare.") 

Chorus. 

Christmas knows a merry, merry place, 
Where he goes with fondest face, 
Brightest eye, brightest hair : 
Tell the Mermaid where is that one place : 

Where? 
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Ben Jonson. 

That he, the star of revel, bright-eyed Will, 
With life at golden summit, fled the town 
And took from Thames that light to dwindle down 

O'er Stratford farms, doth make me marvel still. 

But, tho' we feast without the king to-night. 
The Monarch leaves a regent — friend of friends, 
With whose own soul the throned spirit blends 

In one fair flame of love's commingling light. 

Brother of Shakspeare, wilt thou not rehearse 
Those sugared sonnets thy shy muse hath made, 
Those lines where Avon, glassing wood and glade. 

Seems rippling through the sunshine of thy verse ? 

Wilt thou not tell the Mermaid once again, 
In golden numbers, what the poet told, 
Of how his spirit ever was controlled 

By Avon-ripples shining in his brain. 

And how those ripples greeted him that day, 

Which was the Mermaid's night, when he the Swan 
Flew to the bosom he was nursed upon — 

The bosom he so loved when far away ? 

Wnt thou not teU us how the river spake 
To that sweet Swan returning to its nest 
Among the lilies dreaming on the breast 

Of Avon, dear to us for Shakspeare's sake ? 
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Chorus. 

Christmas knows a merry, merry place, 

Where he goes with fondest face. 

Brightest eye, brightest hair : 
Tell the Mermaid where is that one place : 

Where ? 

Shakspeare's Friend. 

To sing the nation's song or do the deed 

That crowns with richer light the motherland, 

Or lend her strength of arm in hour of need 

When fangs of foes shine fierce on every hand, 

Is joy to him whose joy is working well — 

Is goal and guerdon too, though never fame 

Should find a thrill of music in his name ; 

Yea, goal and guerdon too, though Scorn should aim 

Her arrows at his soul's high citadel. 

But if the fates withhold the joy from me 

To do the deed that widens England's day. 

Or join that song of Freedom's jubilee 

Begun when England started on her way — 

Withhold from me the hero's glorious power 

To strike with song or sword for her, the mother. 

And give that sacred guerdon to another. 

Him will I h£ul as my more noble brother — 

Him will I love for his diviner dower. 

Enough for me who have our Shakspeare's love 

To see a poet win the poet's goal. 

For Will is he ; enough and far above 

All other prizes to make rich my soul. 
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Ben names my numbers golden. Since they tell 
A tale of him who in his peerless prime 
Fled us ere yet one shadowy film of time 
Could dim the lustre of that brow sublime, 
Golden my numbers are : Ben praiseth well. 

The Evening after Will's return to 
Stratford-on-Avon. 

As down the bank he strolled through evening dew, 
Pictures (he told me) of remembered eves 
Mixt with that dream the Avon ever weaves, 
And all his happy childhood came to view ; 
He saw a child watching the birds that flew 
Above a willow, through whose musky leaves 
A green musk-beetle shone with mail and greaves 
That shifted in the light to bronze and blue. 
These dreams, said he, were born of fragrance falling 
From trees he loved, the scent of musk recalling, 
With power beyond all power of things beholden 
Or things reheard, those days when elves of dusk 
Came, veiled the wings of evening feathered golden, 
And closed him in from all but willow musk. 

And then a child beneath a silver sallow — 

A child who loved the swans, the moorhens' " cheep " — 

Angled for bream where river holes were deep — 

For gudgeon where the water glittered shallow, 

Or ate the " fairy cheeses " of the mallow, 

And wild fruits gathered where the wavelets creep 

Round that loved church whose shadow seems to sleep 
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In love upon the stream and bless and hallow ; 

And then a child to whom the water-fairies 

Sent fish to " bite " from Avon's holes and shelves, 

A child to whom, from richest honey-dairies. 

The flower-sprites sent the bees and " sunshine elves " ; 

Then, in the shifting vision's sweet vagaries. 

He saw two lovers walking by themselves — 

Walking beneath the trees, where drops of rain 

Wove crowns of sunht opal to decoy 

Young love from home ; and one, the happy boy, 

Knew all the thoughts of birds in every strain — 

Knew why the cushat breaks his fond refrain 

By^sudden silence, " lest his plaint should cloy " — 

Knew when the skylark's changing note of joy 

Saith, " Now will I return to earth again " — 

Knew every warning of the blackbird's shriek, 

And every promise of his joyful song — 

Knew what the magpie's chuckle fain would speak ; 

And, when a silent cuckoo flew along, 

Bearing an egg in her felonious beak, 

Knew every nest threatened with grievous wrong. 

He heard her say, " The birds attest our troth ! 
Hark to the mavis, Will, in yonder may 
Fringing the sward, where many a hawthorn spray 
Round summer's royal field of golden cloth 
Shines o'er the buttercups like snowy froth. 
And that sweet skylark on his azure way, 
And that wise cuckoo, hark to what they say : 
' We birds of Avon heard and bless you both.' 
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And, Will, the sunrise, flushing with its glory 
River and church, grows rosier with our story ! 
This breeze of morn, sweetheart, whichj'moves caressing, 
Hath told the flowers ; they wake to loveUer growth ! 
They breathe — o'er mead and stream they breathe — 

the blessing, 
' We flowers of Avon heard and bless you both ! ' " 

A Friend of Marlowe's 
(Who has been sitting moody and silent). 

'Tis when the Christmas joy-bells fill the air 

That memory comes with half-reproachful eyes 

To hold before the soul its legacies. 
Of grief and joy from Christmas-songs that were. 
Friends, friends, there come to me, I know not why, 

The words I wrote that day my Kit was slain. 

I would not chill this feast, yet am I fain 
To tell of Kit and how I saw him die. 

On Seeing Kit Marlowe Slain at 
Deptford. 

'Tis Marlowe falls ! That last lunge rent asunder 
Our lyre of spirit and flesh, Kit|Marlowe's life, 
Whose chords seemed strung by earth and heav'n at 

strife, 
Yet ever strung to beauty above or under ! 
Heav'n kens of Man, but oh ! the stars can blunder, 
If Fate's hand guided yonder villain's knife 
Through that rare brain, so teeming, daring, rife 
With dower of poets — song and love and wonder. 
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Or was it Chance ? Shakespeare, who art supreme 
O'er man and men, yet sharest Marlowe's sight 
To pierce the clouds that hide the inhuman height 
Where man and men and gods and all that seem 
Are Nature's mutterings in her changeful dream — 
Come, spell the runes these bloody rivulets write ! 

{They drink in silence to the memory of Marlowe). 
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William Whitehead. 



Do those who know him love him ? if they do, 
You've my permission, you may love him too. 

But chief avoid the boist'rous roaring sparks. 
The sons of fire ! — you'll know them by their marks. 
Fond to be heard, they always court a crowd, 
And, though 'tis borrow'd nonsense, talk it loud. 
One epithet supplies their constant chime, 
Damn'd bad, damn'd good, damn'd low, and damn'd 

sublime ! 
But most in quick short repartee they shine 
Of local humour ; or from plays purloin 
Each quaint stale scrap which every subject hits. 
Till fools almost imagine they are wits. 
Hear them on Shakspeare ! there they foam, they rage ! 
Yet taste not half the beauties of his page. 
Nor see that Art, as well as Nature, strove 
To place him foremost in th' Aonian grove. 
For there, there only, where the sisters join. 
His genius triumphs, and the work's divine. 

Or would ye sift more near these sons of fire, 
'T is Garrick, and not Shakespeare, they admire. 
Without his breath, inspiring every thought, 
They ne'er perhaps had known what Shakspeare wrote ; 
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Without his eager, his becoming zeal, 

To teach them, though they scarce know why, to feel, 

A crude unmeaning mass had Jonson been, 

And a dead letter Shakspeare's noblest scene. 
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William Whitmore. 



The young spring morn breaks brightly on a scene 

Of festival outstretching far and wide ; 
Toil is respited, mute the town's huge din. 

And throngs of freemen, consciously allied 
To England's Shakespeare, hail with soul-felt pride 

This glorious natal day ! With bright blythe spring 
In their hearts dancing, to the mountain side 

And greenwood haunt, 'mid sunshine revelling, 
They speed to gather flower-wreaths fresh and wild. 
Wherewith to bind the brows of Nature's soothest child ! 

Thence, to the public squares and galleries, 

Thronged with Shakesperean groups in marble wrought 
Resort the festive crowds ; and gazing seize 

Nobler conception of the poet's thought 
From the life-look the sculptor's art hath caught ! 

At length, with night's approach, are free to all — 
The theatres, with bodied fancies fraught : 

True love's sad end, content's sweet peace, pride's fall. 
The din of camps, the pomp of courts : these vary 
With tread of midnight ghost, or moonlight freaks oi 
fairy. 
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Ophelia, Desdemona, Juliet, 

The stored love-wealth unfold of woman's heart; 
Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, Jacques, Othello, " fret 

Their hour," personified with perfect art 
By later Keans and Kembles — men athwart 

The renovated stage who grandly move, 
And masterly the thoughts sublime impart 

Bequeathed by genius ; while around, above. 
The eager crowds drink every word and look 
And feel within their souls a loftier being woke. 

Not yet hath come this day of jubilee. 
Not yet men hold thus dear to mind the birth 

Of him whose sole name beams more sovereignly 
Than all kings, nobles, joined, that strut o'er earth ! 

But shall not this day come — the meed of worth ? 
Sons of our Shakespeare's England, shall it not ? 

Oh, men whom genius fires, arouse ! wake dearth 

Of saint and hero days ; let be forgot 

All feast and folly tides ! so ye but spare 

To consecrate one day to true fame's worthiest heir ! 
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William Clark Wimberley. 



Man's mastery confessed is in the mind, 
Immortal efflux from the All-mind above ; 
And when benignly blent with human love. 
It wins him willing homage from his kind : 
Oh ! what pure luxury didst thou not find, 
Thou Bard of Bards ! as thine apt spirit wove 
Its golden-tissued themes : nor vainly strove 
To burst the prison, where 't was " cribb'd, confined" 
But soared, with conscious power, aloft ; with eye 
All-searching, and, with more than earthly ken. 
The hearts, the souls, the mysteries of men, 
Read — ^yea, the viewless things of air could tie 
To thy sweet syllables : — all Nature came 
To crown thee with an everlasting fame. 
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William Clark Wimberley. 



Link'd with the life of that, which thine own tongue 
Once uttered, — sweetly sure ! — though now 'tis still, 
Our language, which, at thy most sovran will. 

Did melt to zephjnr-softness, or grow strong 

As whirlwind or as cataract; thy song 
Comes echoing, and shall echoing go, until 
The space thine Island and her daughters fill 

Shall be a desolation, and belong 

To savage herds : o'er thy heart-fixing page, 
Till then, shall their " free maids " and sensitive youth 
Smile and grow sad by turns ; the ways of truth 

And honour from it learn ; the learned sage 
Reap wisdom yet ; and generations find 
How kindred bards can kindred nations bind. 
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William Clark Wimberley. 



Thou wast an oracle. Thy voice was heard 
To cheer and warn a listening, wondering world ; 
All self-disclaiming thy rare virtue hurled 
Pride into darkness ; thy full soul conferred 
Rich marvels on mankind, yet never stirred 
To boast or claim a thanks : no scroll unfurled 
By thee tells what thou wert : thou slept empearled 
In careless deeps, till diving Truth transferred 
Thy name, triumphant, to that tablet bright, 
Where shine earth's great in glory's heavenly sun. 
Thy soul was in thy song ; thy song hath won 
A meed imperial : — ever, in delight 

It runs from lip to lip ; from breast to breast. 
And thrills, an aye-unbroken spell confest. 
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William Clark Wimberley. 



Who thy rare pictures could unmoved behold, 
Man, woman, buoyant, sunk, in tears, in pride, 
Thy fair imps gambol, thy dim shadows glide, 
IJncharm'd, or unappal,'d ? Thou couldst unfold, 
At beck, creation : steeped in radiant gold 
Thy pencil ancient nature beautified : 
Awhile the very godhead seemed to ride 
Thy " voUied Ughtnings," and in shape untold 
Flashed terrible conviction. Dreams may live 
When lives are long forgot : such dreams were thine ; 
Still poets light their tapers at thy shrine ; 
But where wilt thou thine airy mantle give j* 
Not mean who may, without a taunt, presume 
To hang a chaplet on thine hallowed tomb. 
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Rev. E. M. Wolstencroft. 



Calm, peaceful, restful as the summer's breeze. 

That scarcely on the lake a ripple heaves. 

Or flutters e'en the trembling aspen leaves. 

Or spider's web suspended from the trees. 

At other times careering on the wind, 

A veritable " Mars," a God of war ! 

Like to the eagle's flight, which naught can bar, 

Soaring on pinions strong, to danger blind. 

Such was our Shakespeare's powers, vast, versatile. 

Earth, air, sky, sea, were his arena grand ! 

Doedal his knowledge varied at command 

To bring a tear, or in its place a smile. 

His triumphs, who 'mongst mortals can explore ? 

Unique his fame ! His memory all adore. 
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G. H. Wood. 



Thou peerless Poet ! Nature's darling child ! 

Whose very youth was nurtur'd by the Muse, 

Who steep'd thy lips in pure Castalian dews, 
And fed thy raptur'd brain with visions wild, — 
In syren Fancy's rainbow Hvery dight, — 

Of fairy elves, and spirits bright and fair, 

That sing, unseen, up in the viewless air, 
Chaiminglthe list'ning ear with strange delight : 

Mighty magician of the human heart ! 

Who rul'st the passions, as by magic art, — 
Love sighs, Joy laughs. Mirth smiles, and Madness raves, 

And Jealousy bums, and Murder quakes with dread. 
And at thy spell dread spectres quit their graves. 

And breathe to men the secrets of the dead. 
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William Wordsworth- 



It is not to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
Of the world's praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, ' with pomp of waters, unwithstood,' 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 
That this most famous Stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish ; and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. — In every thing we are sprung 
Of Earth's first blood, have titles manifold. 
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A. Wright. 



THE ADDRESS. 

Who's he shall speak for Shakespeare ? Ts there need 
" To gild refined gold, or paint the hly ? " 
What praise can add a glory to the name. 
Which gives of its own brightness endless light 
To thousand lesser stars fed by its rays ? 

Philosophers, and Conquerors, and Kings. 
Whose names had blazed awhile and died — revive ! 
And in imperishable lustre live, 
Touch'd by the " bright reflex " of Shakespeare's fire ! 

Why, then, doth Avon, from his oozy bed. 
Look up and shake his reedy locks in fear ? 
Why are the wood-njonphs startled from their haunts ? 
The solitary heron flies the stream, 
And from the " rocky wood the crow makes wing ; " 
Whence comes this " unsubstantial pageant ? " Why 
Mocking each other, do the merry bells 
Ring peal on peal, " and rend the welkin's ear ? " 
You worship Shakespeare not as Shakespeare worship'd 
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The genius of the olden time. He brought 
No gorgeous trappings to its natal feast, 
Nor laid rich offerings on its altar : he, 
" The Poet's eye in a fine phrensy rolling," 
With Gower or Chaucer wooed the opening mom, 
But when his " Jonson's learned stock was on," 
At noon, he sought the " well-trod stage ? " and prov'd 
Admired, and felt the beauties of that art 
To which his soul|was wedded. He at length 
" Warbled his native wood-notes wild " to Queens 
And mighty Princes, and was heard and loved ; 
And love and praise ripened the golden fruit 
Of Genius yet un match' d And how should we 
Do Shakespeare tnxest honour ? In his name. 
Conjure again the spirits that are fled. 
Call home dramatic poesy and teach 
Th' aspiring Genius of our day to know 
A Shakespeare's worth will meet a Shakespeare's meed ! 
Forget not where your Shakespeare's fame was eam'd ; 
Remember who preserved his deathless works, 
■ His noblest monument ! Had Gothic hands, like his 
Who raised the mansion Shakespeare rear'd* 
Been stretch'd against those heavenly volumes, — ^where 
Nature's own voice with most consummate art 
Doth speak for Nature ! Eloquence divine, 
Pour'd from the fount of wisdom, pleads for truth ! 
An innate knowledge of the human art 
Is shewn, to mend the heart and lead to heaven ! — 
Had his creations been allowed to die, 
Had half the circle of eternity 

* New Place, the residence of the Bard. 
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Which they are destined to, been shut against them ; 

If like that grosser fabric — the Bright Temple 

Where Shakespeare's genius sits enthroned — ^had fallen 

By ignorance and bigotry o'er thrown, — 

The world had suffered. Space and time in vain 

Had yielded up their treasures, to supply 

That greater treasure lost. Poor Stratford, thou 

Hadst held his honour'd bones, unhonour'd then, 

Save in the fleeting records of the day. 

And brief remembrance of the actor's fame ; 

Remember then the Stage, and let it share 

That portion of regard it won from him 

Whose memory we honour. The poor players — 

Who with devotion to his fame inspired. 

And ardent admiration of his works, 

With reverend care preserved them to all Time, 

And from oblivion saved those brilliant gems 

Which he that fashioned them too great of soul. 

And they who witnessed — too poor in wit, 

To value at theii worth, had doomed to perish, — 

Be stiH remembered, and the modern stage 

Be honour'd for their sakes. To Garrick's name 

Stratford will shout applause, and half the world 

Will echo to the shout. This lowly roof 

He made the temple of his pilgrimage, 

And at the shrine of Genius paid his vows. 

Till o'er him fell the mantle of the Bard ; 

And Garrick's gratitude with Shakespeare's fame 

Is honourably twined. Ye glorious few, 

Whom taste and genius inspire to bring 

Your annual tribute to the Poet's shrine, 
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Look round on alter'd Stratford, and admire 
The mighty " force of Heaven-bred poesy." 
Pursue the Conqueror's course, and see it track' d 
With blood, with desolation, sword and fire. 
And here the muttered curses, " deep, not loud." 
That echo to the Herb's name ! Observe 
The devious paths the politician treads. 
And see where ends the labyrinth of his wiles — 
In factious hate, or voluntary death ! 
Then mark the mere effect of Shakespeare's name; 
How from the lowly hamlet Stratford grows 
Beneath his happy influence 1 See wealth, 
And peace and plenty, bless her sons ! Behold 
How pure the homage flowing from our hearts, 
While, as we deem, his mighty spirit now 
Regards " and hoversjo'er us with his wings ! " 

Behola the silent image of the Bard, 
And let your hearts supply what my weak words 
Want fire to speak ! Now, while the Muses crown 
With classic laurel those immortal brows, — 
While I invoke you in the mighty name 
Of Shakespeare, to do honour to St. George, — 
While England's patron calls on you to greet 
Her boast and glory, her beloved King, — 
And Saint and, Monarch gratulate the Bard! 
Let your hearts speak — your voices, countr5Tnen, — 
And tell in thunder to the hstening world 
With what a burst of joy you hail the names 
Of England's Monarch, Shakespeare, and St. George. 
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QUINTETTE. 

All hail ! to the Bard, while calm Avon shall flow, 
And the rose on the fair cheek of beauty shall glow — 
HaU ! to thee, mighty master, the harp, flute, and lyre. 
Shall sound forth thy triumph with seraphic fire — 
Enraptur'd the gods on thy magic strains hung, 
As the music of heaven distiU'd from thy tongue. 
On thy grave, fair Ophelia, each love-beaming eye 
Must drop its dear pearl, and enamoured shall sigh — 
While the lily's pale hue will enhance the sad tear. 
All trembling with grief e'r the mad-stricken Lear : 
For thy light, glorious Shakespeare, resplendent shaJl 

shine 
A star through all ages — Immortal — Divine. 

GRAND FINALE. 

Hail ! to great Shakespeare's magic strain, 
" We ne'er shall look upon his like again." 
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John Yarrow. 



Sweet Swan of Avon, thy all-sparkling wii, 

Effulgent, yet ne'er cum'bring thy "strong sense 

Appear' d, as if some sunbeam bright had writ 

The glorious thought, and, with 'some power intense 

Graved in it finest gold ; wondrous, immense, 

Thy grand expression of aerial thought ! 

Alchymic laborant, dispensing thence 

The polish'd ore of mind perfection wrought. 

To most, save thee, unknown ; yet, for long ages sought. 
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Edward j Young, LL.D. 



To claim attention, and the heart invade, 
Shakespeare but wrote the play th' Almighty made. 
Our neighbour's stage-art too bare-fac'd betrays, 
'Tis great Comeille at every scene we praise ; 
On Nature's surer aid Britannia calls. 
None think of Shakespeare tni the curtain falls ; 
Then with a sigh returns our audience home. 
From Venice, Egypt, Persia, Greece, or ■ Rome, 

France yields not to the glory of our lines. 
But manly conduct of our strong designs ; 
That oft they think more justly we must own, 
Not ancient Greece a truer sense has shown : 
Greece thought but justly, they think justly too ; 
We sometimes err by striving more to do. 
So well are Racine's meanest persons taught. 
But change a sentiment, you make a fault ; 
Nor^dare we charge them with the want of fame : 
When we boast more,' we own ourselves to blame. 

And yet in Shakespeare something still I find. 
That makes me less esteem all human-kind ' 
He made one nature and another found. 
Both in his page with master-strokes abound": 
His witches, fairies, and enchanted isle. 
Bid us no longer at our nurses smile ; 
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Of lost historians we almost complain, 
Nor think it the creation of his brain. 
Who lives, when his Othello's in a trance ? 
With his great Talbot too he conquer' d France. 
Long may we hope brave Talbot's blood will run 
In great descendants, Shakespeare has but one ; 
And him, my lord, permit me not to name. 
But in kind sUence spare his rival's shame : — 
Yet I in vain that author would suppress. 
What can't be greater, cannot be made less': 
Each reader will defeat my fruitless aim, 
And to himself great Agamemnon name. 

Should Shakespeare rise unbless'd with Talbot's 
smile. 
E'en Shakespeare's self would curse this barren isle : 
But if that reigning star propitious shine. 
And kindly mix his gentle rays with thine ; 
E'en I, by far the meanest of your age, 
Shall not repent my passion for the stage. 
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